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MEMOIRS OF THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


WENTY-SIX years have now elapfed, fince the 
unhappy exit of the fubjeét of thefe memoirs, 
and.fince thirreen publications contefted or fupported 
the authenticity of Rowley’s poems. At this diftance 
of time, when the interefts and rancour of controverly 
are fuppofed to reft, guided by’the light of candour, 
it may be poffible to form an unbiaffed opinion on the 
merits and pretenfions of Chatterton. 

His fhort but eventful life commenced on the zoth 
of November, 1752, in Pyle-ftreet Briftol. At five 
years old, he was committed to the care of a Mr. 
T.ove, and by him remanded to his mother as a dull 
boy, incapable of improvement. ‘ Nothing is more 
fallacious, fays Dr. Gregory, than the judgments 
which are formed, during infancy, of the future abilities 
of youth. Mrs. Chatterton was rendered extremely 
unhappy by the apparently tardy underftanding of her 
fon, till he fell in love, as the expreffed herfelf, with 
the illuminated capitals of an old mufical manufcript, 
in French, which enabled her, by taking advantage of 
his momentary paffion, to initiate him in the alpha- 
bet. She taught him afterwards to read from an old 
black-lettered teftament, or bible. Perhaps the bent 
of moft men’s ftudies may, in fome meafure, be deter- 
mined by accident, and frequently in very early life; 
nor is it unreafonable to fuppote that his peculiar 
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attachment to antiquities may, in a confiderable degree, 
have refulted from this little circumftance.”’ 

The narrow means of his parents, precluded him 
from the advantages of liberal inftruétion; and be- 
tween the years of feven and eight, he was admitted 
into Colfton’s charity-fchool at Briftol. In July 1767, 
he left fchool, and his acquirements are thus defcribed. 
Some knowledge of mufic, probably, derived from the 
rudiments of vocal mufic taught to charity boys. A 
tafte for drawing, which he afterwards greatly im- 
proved; and the ufher of the fchool afferted he had 
made a rapid progrefs in arithmetic. During this 
period, Chatterton had manifefted a ftrong inclination 
for fatirical poetry, in feveral detached pieces; and, 
from his confirmation by the bifhop, which took place 
before he quitted the fchool, fome {pecimens of a facred 
kind, in verfes on the laft day, a paraphrafe of the ninth si 
chapter of Job, and fome parts of Ifaiah. None of 
thefe compofitions, however, indicated the mufe of 
Rowley; though viewed as the efforts of childhood, 
they are marks of real talent. But it is in his difpofition 
we trace the ftrong charaéteriftics of genius Spirited, 
melancholy, and dignified, he could not brook the in- 
dignities of his new fituation. Apprenticed by the 
parifh, to Mr. Lambert, attorney of Briftol, he flept 
in the fame room with the foot-boy, expofed to the 
ufual jeers of ignorance. Yet, from eight in the 
morning till eight at night, he conftantly attended the 
bufinefs of his mafter’s office, who gave him an exem- : 
plary charaéter for temperance and induftry ; and, in 
the poffeffion of Mr. Lambert, is a large folio book, 
containing 344 pages of precedents, clofely written, 
and another of 30 pages, both the work of Chat- 
terton. 

About a year after his apprenticefhip, in October : 
1768, on completing the new bridge at Briftol, there j 
appeared in Farley’s Briftol Journal, “‘ Defcription of 
the Fryars paffing over the Old Bridge, taken from an 
ancient 
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ancient manufcript.”” So fingular a memow excited 
much curiofity; but the printer, Mr. Farley, could 
give no account of it. After great enquiry, it was 
difcovered that the manufcript was brought by a 
youth between fifteen and fixteen years of age, of the 
name of Thomas Chatterton. “ To the threats of 
thofe who treated him (agreeably to his appearance ) 
as a child, he returned nothing but haughtinefs, and a 
refufal to give any account. By milder ufage he was 
fomewhat foftened, and appeared willing to give all 
the information in his power. He at firft alledged, 
that he was employed to tranfcribe the contents of 
certain ancient manufcripts by a gentiemen, who had 
alfo engaged him to furnifh complimentary verfes, 
infcribed to a lady with whom that gentleman was in 
love. On being further preffed, he at laft informed 
the enquirers, that he had received the paper in 
queftion, together with many other manufcripts, from 
his father, who had found them in a large cheft, in the 
upper room over the chapel, on the north fide of Red- 
cliffe church.” This account has been moftly con- 
firmed by a laborious examination of faéts. Chatter- 
ton’s father had covered the fchool books with feveral 
pieces of parchment, taken from Canynge’s cheft, 
which firft led his fon to a difcovery of their value. 
When fenfible of the importance of the acquifition, 
Chatterton fearched every part of the houfe for any 
remaining papers, and even vifited the room from 
whence his father had firft taken them, to fecure the 
ungathered fragments. For a circumftantial account 
of ** Canynge’s cofre,”” we muft refer the reader to 
Dr. Gregory’s Life of Chatterton. 

The appearance of the paper in Farley’s Journal 
becoming the fubje& of general converfation, procured 
Chatterton many acquaintances; to one of whom, Mr. 
Catcott, he readily gave, without any reward, ** The 
Briftow Tragedy, Rowley’s Epitaph on Mr. Canynge’s 
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anceftor, with fome fmaller pieces. Mr. Barrett, alfo, 
a refpeétable furgeon in Briftol, and a man of letters. 
projecting a hiftory of his native city, having obtained 
the pieces in Mr. Catcott’s poffeflion, patronifed the 
difcoverer of them. In his firft converfations with 
Mr. Catcott, he mentioned the names of moft of the 
poems fince printed, as being in his poffeffion; but 
afterwards grew more fufpicious and referved, and it 
was with difficulty, that any more originals could be 
obtained from him. He confeffed to Mr. Catcott, that 
he had deftroyed feveral; and fome which he owned 
to have been in his poffeifion, were never afterwards 
feen. 

His fifter remarks, that after he was introduced to 
thefe gentlemen, his ambition daily and perceptibly 
increafed: yet fome of his latter compofitions demon- 
ftrate, that he was not thoroughly fatisfied with his 
Briftol patrons; and Mr. Thiftlethwaite does not 
hefitate to affert, that he felt himfelf greatly difap- 
pointed in his expeétations of pecuniary rewards be 
his communications. 

In the courfe of the years 1768, and 1769, Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite frequently faw him, and defcribes, in a 
lively manner, the employments of his leifure hours. 
** One day,” fays Mr. T. “ he might be found bufily 
employed in the ftudy of heraldry and Englifh anti- 
quities, both of which are numbered among the moft 
favourite of his purfuits, the next difcovered him deep- 
ly engaged, confounded, and perplexed amidft the fub- 
tleties of metaphyfical difquifition, or loft and bewil- 
dered in the abftrufe labyrinth of mathematical re- 
fearches; and thefe, in an inftant, again negleéted and 
thrown afide, to make room for mufic and aftronomy, 
of both which fciences his knowledge was entirely 
confined to theory. Even phyfic was not without a 
charm to allure his imagination, and he would talk of 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Paracelfus, with all the confi- 
dence 
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dence and familiarity of a modern empiric.” Such is 
the ufelefs indefatigability of genius! daring in its 
plans, but inconftant in its purfuits. 

Chatterton had conceived an early difguft againft 
the profeffion of the law, and, by an application in 
March 1769, to the Hon. Horace Walpole, attempted 
to emerge into greatnefs. Mr. Walpole lately de- 
ceived with the Ofian of M‘Pherfon, referred the 
infpeétion of Chatterton’s pacquet to Mr. Gray and to 
Mr. Mafon, and thofe gentlemen, at firft fight, pro- 
nounced them forgeries. Walpole, though convinced 
of the impofture, could not but admire the fpirit of 
poetry which animated thefe produétions. He, how- 
ever, anfwered the applicator, by advifing him to apply 
to his profeffion as the only and certain means of 
obtaining the independence he fought. This produced 
“a peevifh reply,’ which Mr. Walpote anfwered by 
taking a trip to Paris. On his return, which was not 
for fome time, he found another epiftle, from Chatter- 
ton, expreffive of much refentment, on account of the 
detention of his poems, roughly demanding them back, 
and adding, ‘* that Mr. Walpole would not have dared 
to ufe him fo ill, had he not been acquainted with the 
narrownefs of his circumftances.”” The confequence 
was fuch as might be expeéted. Mr. Walpole returned 
his poems and his letters in a blank cover, and never 
afterwards heard from him or of him during his life. 
The affront was never forgiven by the difappointed 
poet; and in the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, under the 
charaéter of “ the redoubted Baron Otranto, who has 
fpent his whole life in conjeétures,” perhaps it is more 
than repaid. 

On the fcore of thefe tranfaétions, Mr. Walpole has 
incurred more cenfure than he merited. Unknown as 
Chatterton was, his expeétations of immediate patro- 
nage, only argue his ignorance of the human mind, 
and the cuftoms of the great. Afterwards Mr. Wal- 
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pole fincerely regretted that he had not feen this ad- 
venturous youth. 

Hitherto the reader has contemplated the virtuous 
though unhappy Chatterton; but he was now brought 
to entertain a worfe gueft than poverty. Scepticifm, 
that difeafe of ftrong when half-informed minds, un- 
dermined the fortitude of his fpirit; while envy and 
malice affailed the ftrength of his reputation, The 
fimplicity and feeling which at twelve years of age 
accepted and rejoiced in the affurances of religion, was 
exchanged for fentiments like thefe: In the conclufion 
of a letter to Mr. Catcort, he fays ‘* heaven fend you 
the comforts of chriftianity; I requeft them not, for I 
am no chriftian.”” A more effeétual check cannot be 
given to fuch principles, than the fate of Chatterton 
prefents. As for the vices with which he was at this 
time charged, they are refuted by the united teftimo- 
nies of Mr. Lambert, Mrs. Newton, and other refpec- 
table charaéters. ‘* The opportunities,” fays Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite, “ which a long acquaintance with 
Chatterton afforded me, juftify me in faying, that 
whilft he lived at Briftol, he was not the debauched 
charaéter he has been reprefented. ‘Temperate in 
living, moderate in his pleafures, and regular in his 
exercifes, he was undeferving of the afperfion. I ad- 
mit that among his papers may be found many paflages, 
not only immoral, but bordering upon a libertinifm 
grofs and unpardonable. It is not my intention to 
attempt a vindication of thofe paffages, which, from 
the regard 1 bear his memory, I wifh he had never 
written, but which I neverthelefs believe to have 
originated rather from a warmth of imagination, aided 
by a vain affeétation of fingularity, than from any 
natural depravity, or from a heart vitiated by evil 
example.” 

The circumftance which haftened his departure from 
Briftel, mufi not be overlooked. Chatterton, it ap- 
pears, 
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pears, had long refleéted on the aét of fuicide; and a 
paper found on his defk, by Mr. Lambert’s mother, en- 
titled, the ‘* Laft Will and Teftament of Thomas 
Chatterton,” in which he ferioufly indicated his defign 
of committing fuicide on the following day, namely, 
Eafttr Sunday, April 1sth, 1770, convinced his 
mafter tia: he was no longer proper to be confidered 
as one of his family, he accordingly difmiffed him im- 
mediately from his fervice, in which he had continued 
two years, nine months, and thirteen days. 

With feveral promifes of fupport from different 
bookfellers, in the latter end of April, 1770, he bade 
his native city a fal adieu! and took up his firft 
habitation in London, at Mr. Walmfley’s, a plafterer 
in Shoreditch. Ina letter, dated the 14th of the fame 
month, he fpeaks with exultation of his profpeéts, 
adding, ‘“‘ If Rowley had been a Londoner inticad of a 
Briftowyan, I might have lived by copying his works.” 
Indeed his engagements, at that period, appear to have 
been numerous; but the too common uncertainty of 
fuch avocations, added to the generofity which he 
exercifed in prefents to his mother and fifter, foun 
overcaft the dawn of his profperity. 

Party writing feems to have been his delight; and 
fome effays, of a popular nature, introduced him to 
Beckford, then Lord Mayor, and Mr. Wilkes the 
author of the North Briton. But whatever benefits 
might have refulted from thefe conneétions, they were 
loft with the death of Beckford, which happened on 
the z1ft of June, 1770. On this fandy foundation of 
party writing, Chatterton creéted a vifionary fabric of 
future greatnefs; plunged, to fupport that confequence, 
into expences he could not fuftain, and found, tov late, 
the weaknefs of thofe on whem he depended. 

Again he had recourfe to the bookfellers. In the 
month of June 1770, though he had pieces in the 
Gofpel Magazine, the Court and City, the London, 
the 
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the Political Regifter, &c. and though almoft the 
whole Town and Country for the following month was 
his, fo fcanty is the remuneration for thofe periodical 
labours, that even thefe uncommon exertions of induf- 
try and genius were infufficient to ward off the ap- 
proach of poverty; and from the higheft elevation 
of hope and illufion, he funk at once to the depths of 
defpair. 

Early in July, he removed his lodgings from Shore- 
ditch to Mrs. Angel’s, facque-maker in Brook-ftreet, 
Holborn, probably left his friends in Shoreditch, who 
had obferved his dream of greatnefs, fhould witnefs his 
approaching indigence. Pride was the ruling paffion 
of Chatterton, and a too acute fenfe of fhame is ever 
found to accompany literary pride. And, lowered in- 
deed were his expeétations; fince we find him reduced 
to the miferable hope of fecuring, the very ineligible 
appointment of a furgeon’s mate to Africa. 

“‘ @n the fcore of incapacity, he was refufed the 
neceflary recommendation, and his laft. hope was 
blafted. Of Mrs. Angel, with whom he laft refided, 
no enquiries have-afforded any fatisfactory intelligence ; 
but there can be little doubt that his death was pre- 
ceded by extreme indigence. Mr. Crofs, an apothecary 
in Brook-ftreet, informed Mr. Warton, that while 
Chatterton lived in the neighbourhood, he frequently 
called at the fhop, and was repeatedly preffed by Mr. 
Crofs to dine and fup with him in vain. One evening, 
however, human frailty fo far prevailed over his dig- 
nity, as to tempt him to partake of the regale of a 
barrel of oyfters, when he was obferved to eat moft 
voracioufly. Mrs. Wolfe, a barber’s wife, within a 
few doors of the houfe where Mrs. Angel lived, fays, 
“ that Mrs. Angel told her, after his death, that on 
the 24th of Auguft, as fhe knew he had not eaten any 
thing for two or three days, fhe begged he would take 
fome dinner with her; but he was offended at her ex- 
preffions, which feemed to hint that he was in 7“ 
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and affured her he was not hungry.’’ In thefe defpe- 
rate circumftances, his mind reverted to what (we 
learn from Mr. Thiftlethwaite and others) he had 
accuftomed himfelf to regard as a laft refource.— 
“ Over his death, for the fake of the world,” fays the 
author of Love and Madnefs, “ I would willingly 
draw a veil. But this muft not be. They who are in 
a condition to patronife merit, and they who feel a 
con{cioufnefs of merit that is not patronifed, may form 
their own refolutions from the cataftrophe of his tale ; 
thofe, to lofe no opportunity of befriending genius ; 
thefe, to feize every opportunity of befriending them- 
felves, and, upon no account, to harbour the moft dif- 
tant idea of quitting the world, however it may be un- 
worthy of them, left defpondency fhould at laft deceive 
them into fo unpardonable a itep. Chatterton, as 
appears by the Coroner’s Inqueft, {wallowed arfenic in 
water, on the 24th of Auguft 1770, and died in confe« 
quence thereof the next day. He was buried in a 
fhell, in the burying ground of Shoe-lane workhoufe.” 
Whatever unfinifhed picces he might have, he cautioufly 
deftroyed them before his death; and his room, when 
broken open, was found covered with little feraps of 
paper. What muft increafe our regret for this hafty 
and unhappy ftcp, is the information that the late Dr. 
Fry, head of St. John’s College in Oxford, went to 
Briftol, in the latter end of Auguft 1770, in order to 
fearch into the hiftory of Rowley and Chatterton, and 
to patronife the latter, if he appeared to deferve affif- 
tance—when, alas! all the intelligence he could pro- 
cure was, that Chatterton had, within a few days, 
deitroyed himfelf. 

“The perfon of Chatterton, like his genius, was 
premature; he had a maniinefs and dignity beyond 
his years, and there was a fomething about him uncom- 
monly prepoffeffing. His moft remarkable feature 
was his eyes, which, though grey, were uncommonly 
piercing; when he was warmed in argument, they 
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fparkled with fire, and one eye, it is faid, was ftill 
more remarkable than the other.” 

That to prove the authenticity, or the fabrication of 
Rowley’s poems, is of confiderable importance to the 
fame of Chatterton, may be argued from the very 
eminent writers who on this occafion covered the field 
of difputation. The father of Chatterton for fome 
time mafter of the free-fchool at Briftol, had, as hath 
been already ftated, covered the bibles belonging to the 
boys under his care, with feveral pieces of parchment ; 
fome of which are allowed to have contained a part of 
the poems in queftion; this led young Chatterton to an 
acquaintance withthem. Of the exiftence of Canynge, 
there can be no doubt, it having been proved from 
the records of the city of Briftol: and it is equally 
certain that a cheft, denominated Canynge’s Cofre, 
containing deeds and other writings, was configned to 
the care of the churchwardens of Redcliffe church. 
*“« Perrot, the old fexton, who fucceeded Chatterton’s 
great uncle, took Mr. Shiercliffe, a miniature painter, 
of Briftol, as early as the year 1749, through Red- 
cliffe Church, he fhewed him in the North porch a 
number of parchments, fome loofe and fome tied up, 
and intimated, * that there were things there, which 
would one day be better known, and that, in proper 
hands, they might prove a treafure.”” Many of the 
manufcripts in Mr. Barrett’s hands bear all the marks 
of age, and are figned by Rowley himfelf. The cha- 
raéters, in each initance, appear to be fimilar, and the 
hand-writing the fame in all.’ Even the identical 
exiftence of the poet Rowley, is far from conjeétural. 
In the regifter of the Diocefe of Wells, there are two 
perfons of the name of Thomas Rowley, cotemporaries 
with Canynge, mentioned as admitted into Holy 
Orders, one of whom might be the author of the 
poems. 

To an objeétion, why thefe poems were not left to a 
literary fociety, rather than to the cuftody of parith 
officers, 
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officers, the reply is obvious. Rowley, granting his 
being, was an ynambitious though a wonderful genius; 
moft probably the intimate friend of Canynge; and 
dying before his friend, left him the produétions of his 
pen. Neither the deviation in point of language from 


the then contended ufage of the times, nor the obfcu- 


rity of the produétions, oppofe thefe ideas. Chatterton, 
it is known, where he could not trace the original wofts 
of the different poems, fubftituted others of his own 
invention, by the aid of old di€tionaries, and the judg- 
ment he entertained of the connection of the piece ; 
which naturally accounts for the ftrange admixture of 
novel and obfolete terms to be found in the poems of 
Rowley. And, in the 15th century, when printing 
was hardly reforted to, it is not furprizing that poems, 
known only to a few friends, fhould have efcaped pub- 
lic obfervation. ‘The writings of Occleve, who is fup- 
age to have lived about the time of Rowley, and who 

as very lately come into notice, highly favour this 
conjecture. 

From the firft difclofure of Rowley’s poems, to the 
day of his own deceafe, Chatterton conflantly declared 
that he had copied and publifhed them from the an- 
cient manufcripts he had found; and is not this a 
ftrong prefumption that he was not the author of 
them? A prefumption, confirmed by his acknowledged 
produétions being greatly inferior to any thing which 
he avowed as Rowley’s. 

As foon as he had difcovered the parchments, he told 
his mother; ‘ that he had found a treafure, and was 
fo glad nothing could be like it:’’ And, Mrs. New- 
ton, his fifter, being afked, if fhe remembers his having 
mentioned Rowley’s poems, after the difcovery of the 
parchments, fays, “ that he was perpetually talking 
on that fubjeét.’? Let us alfo recolleé that remarkable 
paffage in his letter to his mother, May 14th, 1770, 
* had Rowley been a Londoner, inftead of a Brif- 
towyan, I could have lived by copying his works :’’"— 
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yet he exhibited nothing of Rowley’s after this period! 
And, if Chatterton were Rowley, how can this decla- 
ration be reconciled with his negleé ? 

So far from having felt any prejudice againft Chat- 
terton, we began this inquiry with a bias in his favour. 
We have thought for ourfelves; and we with every 
one to do the fame. It may, however, be proper to 
declare, that we have not brought Chatterton forward, 
with the leaft defign of reviving the fpirit of contro- 
verfy, but, with a hope to afcertain the truth, and an 
earneft defire to vindicate his rea/ genius. 

Though we do not believe Chatterton to have been 
the author of Rowley’s poems, and, though this belief 
admitted, may tend to unhinge his fame, yet indepen- 
dent of them, we think him entitled to immortality. 

In a boy of twelve years old, to burn with the fire, 
and to refcue from deftruétion, the compofitions of 
Rowley, evinced uncommon abilities. Accompanied 


with Rowley’s manufcripts, he would frequently walk 


in Redcliffe meadows: and there was one {pot in par- 
ticular, full in view of the church, in which he feemed 
to take a peculiar delight. He would lay himfelf down, 
fix his eves upon the church, and feem as if he were 
in a kind of trance. Then, on a fudden and abrupt- 
ly, fays Mr. Smith, he would tell me, “ that fteeple 
was burnt down by lightning: that was the place 
where they formerly aéted plays.’’-——-Who of fenfibility 
does not difcern, in this portrait, the grand features of 
the bard? Poor Chatterton was 





“ no vulgar boy; 
Deep thought oft feemed to fix his infant eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
Save one fhort pipe of rndeft minftrelfy. 
Silent when glad; affectionate, though thy! 
And now his look was moft demurely fad, 
And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why, 
The neighbours ftared and fighed, yet bleffed the lad ; 
Some deemed him wondrous wife, and fome believed 
him mad,’’ 


Remembering 
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od! enciatoie 
la. . ‘ , 
Remembering the narrownefs of his education, the 
i age at which he commenced his literary career, that he 
veal wanted fome months of eighteen years, when he finifh- 


on ed his mournful exiftence, and that he has left one 
y = publifhed, and more than another unpublifhed volume 
| of Ais works, what might he not have effeéted, had he 





ig : m 
wr 5» met that encouragement which he fo ardently fought ! 
nan Here are two {pecimens of his talents : 
pen 7 DESCRIPTIVE. 
lief : FROM AN ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF MR, 
ne 5 | THOMAS PHILIPS, OF FAIRFORD. 
“ Pace rugged winter bending o’er his head 

ire, His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew; 

of His eyes, a dufky light congealed and dead ; 

i His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue. 
ied Fils robe, 8 ght eth 
alk His train a motley’d, fanguine fable cloud, 
ir- He limps along the ruffet dreary mvor ; 
ed Whilft rifing whirlwinds, blafting, keen, and loud, 
- Roll the white furges to the founding fhore. 

’ . 

“re “¢ Now as the mantle of the evening {wells, 
te Upon my mind I feel a thick’ning gloom ! 
dle Ah! could I charm by friendfhip’s potent fpells, 
ce The foul of Philips from the deathy tomb !”’ 
ity 

of SATIRICAL. 


FROM A POEM ON HAPPINESS. 
*‘ Putvis, whofe knowledge centres in degrees, 
Is never happy but when taking fees: 
Blefi with a bufhy wig and folemn pace, 
Catcott admires him for @ foffile face. 
Mould’ring in duit, the fair Lavinia lies, 
Death and our doétor clos’d her fparkling eyes, 
O all ye powers, the guardians of the world! 
6 Where is the ufelefs bolt of vengeance hurl’d? 
4 Let the red bolus tremble o’er his head, 
And with his guardian julep ftrike him dead !”” 


* 


i 
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B3 Satire 
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Satire, indeed, (which is one important argument 
againft his being the author of Rowley’s poems) was 
Chatterton’s moft favourite and fuccefsful line ; of this, 
any one will be convinced who fhall perufe his mifcel- 
lanies. Notwithftanding, the example of Chatterton’s 
defcriptive powers, above cited, may tend to confirm 
what we have already hinted refpeéting the alterations, 
interpolations, and additions, which he introduced into 
Rowley’s pieces. Parchment which had been ufed as 
a covering for {chool-books, and damaged in a variety 
of ways, muft have required many efforts to reftore 


the original traces of the writings it contained. He 


appears to have moftly fupplied thefe deficiencies. 
Therefore there can be little doubt, (there is none in 
our minds) that feveral paffages, defaced in the pages 
of Rowley, were zwhol/y reftored by the inventive foul 
of Chatterton. Thus, his fame is fo interleaved with 
the deathlefs effufions of his mafter, that with the 
name of Rowley, we breathe the remembrance of 
Chatterton. 

His profe is fufficiently corre&t for, and far moré 
animated than, the ufual ftyle of periodical writers. 
His letters, in point of compofition, may make fome 
greater letter-writers blufh at their pedantic correfpon- 
dence; and, in feeling and fincerity, they are not 
exceeded by any. It is in them we recognize his true 
difpofitions. And they are an honourable teftimony to 
their unfortunate author. The ingenuous youth, little 
thought that his undiffembled temper would one day 
expofe him to the reproaches of fhame: but what will 
not malice perform? Shall a boy, removed many miles, 
for the firft time, from his native city, be efteemed 
licentious and debauched, becaufe, when writing to his 
mother, he defires to be remembered to a number of 
females in the lift of their mutual acquaintance, and 
accompanies that defire with fome facetious fallies of a 
lively imagination? Such a comment has been made on 
the letters of Chatterton ! 
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On furveving the exertions of this extraordinary 
genius, we afk, with aftonithment—And thefe, by one 
who never completed his eighteenth year? While at 
the recolleétion of his dreadful fate, we cannot buit 
exclaim with the moft painful emphafis, O tempora, 
O mores! 


ON THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON. 
[From Hayley’s Effay on Epic Poetry. ] 


Tr changing times fuggeft the pleafing hope, 

§ That bards no more with adver fe —— cope | 

: That in this alter’d clime, where arts in@reafe, 

3 And make our polifh’d Ifle a fecond Greece ; 

That now, if poefy proclaims her fon, 

: And challenges the wreath by fancy won; 

i Both fame and wealth adopt him as tneir heir, 
And liberal grandeur makes his life her care ; 


From fuch vain thoughts thy erring mind defend, 
And look on Chatterton’s difaftrous end. 

’ Oh, ill-itarr’d youth, whom nature form’d in vain, 
With powers on Pindus’ fplendid height to reign ! 
O dread example of what pangs await 

Young genius ftruggling with malignant fate! 
What could the mufe, who fir'd thy infant frame 
With the rich promife of poetic fame ; 

Wha taught thy hand its magic art ta hide, 

And mock the infolence of critic pride: 

What cou’d her unavailing cares oppofe, 

To fave her darling from his defperate foes; 

From prefling want’s calamitous controul, 

And pride, the fever of the ardent foul ? 

Ah, fee, too confcious of her faiting power, 

She quits her nurfling in his deathful hour! 

; In a chill room, within whofe wretched wal! 

No cheering voice replies to mifery’s call; 

Near a vile bed, too crazy to fuftain 

Misfortune’s wafted limbs, convuls’d with pain, 
On the bare floor, with heaven-direéted eyes, 

he haplefs youth in fpeechlefs horror lies! 
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The pois’nous phial, by diftraétion drain’d, 
Rolls from his hand, in wild contortion ftrain’d: 
Pale with life-wafting pangs, its dire effect, 
And ftung to madnefs by the world’s neglect, 
He, in abhorrence of the dangerous art, 

Once the dear idol of his glowing heart, 

Tears from his harp the vain detefted wires, 
And in the frenzy of defpair expires! 


EE 


THE REFLECTOR. 
He agepts the Offices of a FRIEND. 

OON after you intimated your defign, I ran over 

in my mind the number of your predeceffors who 
have lived and died in the fame walk of literature. It 
afforded me fmall confoiation for the accidents to which 
you will be liable, that you poffefs tafte fufficient to 
difcern, and fortitude enough to rejeét the pieces of 
bare merit, with which you will be deluged by friends. 
Do not think, for a moment, I mean to compliment 
vou here; you fhould affume, without hefitation, the 
fuperiority it is allowed you poffefs ; for I am perfuaded 
a tall man has little occafion to fear being hid in a 
crowd. 

With fome Effay-writers, as they are humbly called, 
{ had the honour, in younger life, to be perfonally ac- 
quainted ; from them I learnt the means whereby they 
exifted to good old age; or the accidents that acccle- 
rated their exit. All I have acquired, on thefe points, is 
perfeétly at your fervice. 

Many a good differtation have I perufed with rap- 
ture, which had been thrown afide to make room for 
the produétion of Jack Such-a-one, or a fellow-colle- 
gian; and I aétually met with a piece, rather long, it is 
true, but ftored with arguments fo pithy as would have 
completely overturned the Leibnitzian philofophy, 
which gave place to an unmeaning thing, becaufe writ- 
ten by a friend, and {prinkled over with {craps of La- 

tin, 
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tin, like a Gothic edifice with monfters’ faces. I reft 
confidence in your promife to avoid fuch pedantic quo- 
tations; and I feel more fecure in it, fince we fre- 
quently notice your attachment to genuine Englith, at 
the monthly meetings. One of my old acquaintance 
was equally unfortunate on the other hand : he was ne-- 
ceffitated to write and re-write all his correfpondence, 
in imitation of the Speétator ; but he erred (as I am a 
proof you have not done) in publifhing too privately his 
ardent defire to be favoured with the lucubrations of 
contemporary wits. 

Another clafs of thofe writers, including all I have 
read, or heard of, from Aulus Gellius t¢Mr. Cumber-~ 
land, obtruded themfelves upon the world, neither afk- 
ing “ with your leave, or by your leave,’ which I take 
rather impertinent ; they pufhed themfelves into no- 
tice, fometimes defervedly into favour, like an unbidden 
gueft, without invitation or introduction. I know, and 
have felt, the awkwardnefs of a firft interview ; it is to 
the bafhfulnefs which ever attends rea] merit, that we 
are to attribute the difcouragements often put upon 
men of letters, With refpeét to minifters of religion, 
this is more peculiarly the cafe , fo many of the ftudents 
in divinity are fhame-faced, that where one ftarts forth 
fuperior to learning and to blufhes, he is fure to arrive 
within a move of the lawn fleeves. 

You have now an opportunity of avoiding the irk- 
fomenefs of felf-introduétion; it is equally in your 
power to punith the temerity of one who fits filene 
while you inftruét and charm our little ae by 
putting your future papers inambuth behind this fheet ; 
and if your undertaking be condemned by thofe who 
arrogate the right of damning, though they cannot fave, 
I thall only experience again the mortification of being 
laughed at, as was once the cafe when I attempted to 
vindicate the aétions of a venal adminiftration—for | 
had not fortitude enough to ftarve at three-and-twenty. 

I thought proper thus to acquaint your readers, thiat 

I poffets 
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I peffefs the neceffary qualifications of him who undere 
takes to introduce another, viz. that I have been my- 
felf introduced to the notice of the public under a va- 
riety of fignatures, and on a variety of fubjeéts, befides 
politics and revelation ; and though but modeftly dreffed 
for fo courtier-like an office, ample compenfation will 
be made at your desut, for the poverty of the foil near 
which your future gems are intended to glitter. 

The world, Sir, fhould next be informed of your 
claim upon its fufferance, and of your pretenfions to 
its favour. It was in this manner the old Effayitts 
wriggled themfelves into our good graces: they ap- 
peared diffideng? yet affumed applaufe ; they confefled 
weaknets, while evincing their ftrength; they fimpered 
about Ladies, and Friends, and Clubs, ef cetera, ere 
they prefumed to difclofe their intentions, but not until 
their readers were heartily tired of the firft number. 

You are too diffident to proclaim aloud the coterie, of 
which you are an ornament: you cannot fummon afiu- 
rance enough to publifh in what manner you have fa- 
boured to excite talents, which you bring to a focus, as 
it were, at our occafional or ftated meetings, and can 
call to your aid upon any emergency. It is left to 
others to {pread far and wide the fame you have already 
acquired on “ Parnaffus’ fteep afcent, and down the 
dingling dell, where gentle profe begins her equal 
courfe.”” 

If you do not make the ufe of this Letter alluded to 
above, I forefee you will ereét your pillar without re- 
gard to the objeéts around you, without refpeét to the 
cry of opponents ; unconfcious of the effeéts of malevo- 
lence, you wiil be careful only, that THE REFLECTOR 
pays his refpeéts in form, meets with. the approbation 
of the unbiaifed, and is admitted into genteel company ; 
where his beauties may be recognifed, and his real de- 
feéts (if fuch there be) receive their reward—indiifer- 
ence and neglect, 

EUGENIUS. 

Fanuary 18, 1797. 


Though 
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Though THe REFLECTOR is uncertain which of his 
friends has fo kindly relieved the embarraffment of a 
Firft Introduétion, he conjeétures, that the filent Gen- 
tleman, who only nodded his aflent to our propofed ex- 
pedition, with the addition of a {mile, when his affift- 
ance was requefted, may be fomewhat concerned in this 
paper. If fo, I earneftly entreat that he will call at 
my lodgings, where his latent genius may perchance 
{parkle in the convivial glafs. 

THE REFLECTOR, 





ON BASHFULNESS. 
A MODEST, becoming diffidence, feldom fails to 


form a prepoffeffion in favour of the perfon on 
whom it is an attendant. We fee, with pleafure,a youth 
of real merit, who, though we are contfcious of a fupe- 
riority on his part, feems willing to grant it on our’s : 
we liften with attention to what he advances, and 
though it may not happen to accord with our own ideas, 
the manner in which it is adduced prevents our being 
offended. 

Eugenio’s education has not been confined to a fingle 
branch, but his enlarged mind has encompaffed the 
whole tree of fcience; well-fkilled in ancient and mo- 
dern literature, a proficient in mufic, and an amateur 
in every polite art ; yet mild, affable, and unaffuming ; 
apparently unconfcious of his merits, they beam forth 
with redoubled lufire. If he ventures -an opinion, he 
fupports it with a manlinefs of argument, yet always 
appears open to conviction, and liftens with calmnefs 
and attention to the proofs of his antagonift. If he 
commits an error, or makes a wrong affertion, it is with 
pleafure he confeffes the one, or retraéts the other ; nor 
ever appears above receiving inftruétion, or hearing ree 
proof. How different this from an awkward bathful- 
nels, which, if not a crime, is a folly of fo unpleafant 

an 
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an afpeét, that we rarely view it without being dif- 
gufted. Bathfulnefs, and impudence, form the moft 
ftriking contraft imaginable; and the effeéts which 
they produce, are as oppofite as the caufes from which 
they {pring ; for the one we are negleéted, for the other 
we are hated and defpifed ; and yet, ftrange as it may 
appear, they frequently center in the fame perfon— 
Crito is bafhful, and I had almoft faid impudent in the 
extreme : when he enters a ftrange company, he feems 
quite loft, knows not which way to turn himfelf, and 
{carcely opens his lips ; or, if he ventures to fpeak, ‘it is 
with the utmoft deference, apparent modefty, and pre- 
cifion; nor would he contradiét the moft unwarranta- 
ble affertion, nor venture his own opinion where the 
cafe appeared in the leaft doubtful.—Yet, this fame 
Crito, poffeffed of a very fuperficial knowledge of the 
fciences, literature, and the polite accomplifhments, 
with half an hour’s acquaintance, becomes affuming, 
authoritative, and dogmatical, and treats his opponents 
with a contemptuous arrogance: in his converfation he 
is boifterous and declamatory, in his opinion obftinate 
and felf-confident. In the company of ladies, he is at 
firft theepith and ftupid; but upon receiving the fmall- 
eft encouragement, or on the exhiliration of his fpirits by 
an extraordinary glafs, he becomes grofsly familiar, and 
rude: Thus, while Eugenio is univerfally efteemed, 
beloved and admired, Crito is univerfally defpifed, ri- 
diculed, and laughed at ; and, while the becoming mo- 
defty of the one endears him to the whole circle of his 
acquaintance, the awkward bafhfulnefs, and pedantic 
impudence of the other, eftranges him from ail fociety 
but that of knaves and fools ; over whom, like the Devil 
in Milton, he conceives it better to reign, than to ferve 
amongft wife men and philofophers. 
Bathfulnefs, confidered abftraétedly, is a crime or folly 
of fo girlifh a nature, that every perfon who feels him- 
fclf in the leaft affeéted with it, ought to ufe every en- 
deavour to fhake i: off. A bathful perfon, when he is 


going 
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going into company, fhould confider within himfelf, 
that he is not going into an affembly of a fuperior order 
of beings, but into one compofed of men of the fame 
manners, habits, and paffions with himfelf ; that he has 
a right to an equal fhare of converfation, and, perhaps, 
re{peét, with the reft of the company: he fhould con- 
fider, that it is fometimes neceflary for men to be con- 
{cious of their own virtues, in order that they may ac- 
quire a neceffary, yet modeft affurance ; for, if a man of 
real merit has a very mean opinion of himfelf, if he 
conceives himfelf to be inferior to the generality of man- 
kind, he will never be able to command that refpeét 
and attention which a man of meaner talents, poffeffed 
of more confidence, will always acquire. To counter- 
poife the ill effeéts which thefe confiderations may pro- 
duce, in rendering him arrogant and affuming, jet him 
reflect alfo, that each individual in fociety has a claim 
upon his forbearance, his refpeét, and his politenefs. 

Bafhfulnefs not only deprives its unfortunate poffeffor 
of admiration and refpeét, but very frequently, alfo, 
robs him of fome of the choiceft bleffings of life: it has 
frequently been the impenetrable barrier againft love, 
and an infurmountable obftacle to friendfhip. A va- 
riety of inftances have prefented themfelves, wherein, 
had it not been for bafhfulnefs, a felicitous matrimonial 
conneétion might have taken place, or a lafting and dif- 
interefted friendfhip have been contracted. 

In fhort, it is produétivé of fo many evils, that thofe 
who de not make every exertion to rid themfelves of it, 
are unpardonable ; and deferve cenfure, almoft as much 
as thoie who run into the oppofite extreme. 

HORATIO, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE SLAVE-MASTERS IN SURINAM. 
[From Captain Stedman’s Narrative. ] 


Planter in Surinam, when he lives on his eftate, 
A gets out of his hammoc with the rifing fun, viz. 
about fix o’clock in the morning, when he makes his 
appearance under the piazza of his houfe, where his 
coffee is ready waiting for him, which he generally 
takes with his pipe, inftead of toaft and butter ; 
and there he is attended by half-a-dozen of the 
fineft young flaves, both male and female, of the 
plantation, to ferve him. At this fanétum fanétorum 
he is next accofted by his overfeer, who regularly every 
morning attends at his levee, and*having made his bows 
at feveral yards diftance with the moft profound refpeét, 
informs his greatnefs of what was done the day before ; 


what negroes deferted, died, fell fick, recovered, was. 


bought or born; and, above all things, which of them 
negleéted their work, affeéted ficknefs, or had been 
drunk or abfent, &c. The prifoners are generally pre- 
fent, being fecured by the negro-drivers, and inftantly 
tied up to the beams of the piazza, or a tree, without 
fo much as a hearing in their own defence ; when the 
flogging begins, with men, women, and children, 
without exception. The inftruments of torture, on 
thefe occafions, are long hempen whips, that cut round 
at every lath, and crack like piftol thot; during which 
they alternately repeat, ‘* Dankee, maffera’’ (thank 
you, mafter). In the mean time he {talks up and 
down with his overfeer, affeéting not fo much as to 
hear their cries, till they are fufficiently mangled, 
when they are untied, and ordered to return to their 
work, without fo much as a dreffing. 

This ceremony being over, the dreffy negro (a black 
furgeon) comes to make his report; who being dif- 
miffed with a hearty curfe for allowing any flaves to 
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be fick, next makes her appearance a fuperannuated 
matron, with all the young negro children of the eftate, 
over whom fhe is governefs. Thefe, being clean wathed 
in the river, clap their hands, and cheer in chorus, 
when they are fent to breakfaft on a large platter of 
rice and plantains; and the levee ends witha low bow 
from the overfeer, as it begun. 

His lordthip now faunters out in his morning drefs, 
which confifts of a pair of the fineft Holland trowfers, 
white filk ftockings, and red or yellow Morocco flip- 
pers; the neck of his fhirt open, and nothing over it, 
a loofe flowing night-gown of the fineft chintz ex- 
cepted. On his head is a cotton night-cap, as thin as 
a cobweb, and over that an enormous beaver hat, that 
proteéts his meagre vifage from the fun, which is al- 
ready the colour of mahogany, while his whole carcafe 
feldom weighs above eight or ten ftone, being generally 
exhaufted by the climate and diffipation. 

Having loitered about his eftate, or fometimes ridden 
on horfe-back to his fields, to view his increafing ftores, 
he returns about eight o’clock, when, if he goes abroad, 
he dreffes, but if not, remains juft as he is. Should the 
firft take place, having only exchanged his trowfers for 
a pair of thin linen breeches, he fits down, and holding 
out one foot after another, like a horfe going to be fhod, 
a negro boy puts on his fhoes, which he alfo buckles, 
while another dreffes his hair, his wig, or fhaves his 
chin; and a third is fanning him, to keep off the muf- 
quitoes. Having now fhifted, he puts ona thin coat and 
waiftcoat, all white; when, under an umbrella carried 
by a black hoy, he is conducted to his barge, which is 
in waiting for him with fix or eight oars, well provided 
with fruit, wine, water, and tobacco, by his overleer, 
who no fooner has feen him depart, than he refumes 
the command with all the ufual infolence of office. 
But fhould this prince not mean to ftir from his eftate, 
he goes to breaktaft about ten o’clock, for which a table 
is {pread in the large hall, provided with a bacon ham, 
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hung beef, fowls or pigeons broiled; plantains and 
{weet caffavas roafted; bread, butter, cheefe, &c. with 
which he drinks ftrong beer and a glals of Madeira, 
Rhenifh, or Mazell wine, while the cringing overfeer 
fits at the farther end, keeping his proper diftance, 
both being ferved by the moft beautiful flaves: and 
this is called breaking the poor gentleman’s faft. 

After this he takes a book, plays at chefs or billiards, 
entertains himfelf with mufic, &c. till the heat of the 
day forces him to return into his cotton hammoc, to en- 
joy his meridian nap, which he could no more difpenfe 
with than a Spaniard with his fiefta, and in which he 
rocks himfelf to and fro, like a performer on the flack 
rope, till he falls afleep, without either bed or covering 3 
and during which time he is fanned, by a couple of his 
black attendants, to keep him cool, &c. 

About three o’clock he awakes by natural inftiné, 
when, having wafhed and perfumed himfelf, he fits 
down to dinner, attended, as at breakfaft, by his deputy- 
governor and sep ms gr where nothing is wanting that 
the world can afford in a weftern climate, of meat, 
fowls, venifon, fifth, vegetables, fruits, &e.; and the 
moft exquifite wines are often {quandered in profufion ; 
after this acup of ftrong coffee and a liquor finifh the 
repatt. 

“he fix o’clock he is again waited on by his overfeer, 
attended, as in the morning, by his negro-drivers and 
prifoners; when the flogging having once more con- 
tinued for fome time, and the neceflary orders being 
given for the next day’s work, the affembly is difmiffed, 
and the evening fpent with weak punch, cards, and to- 
bacco.—— 

As for the ladies, they indulge themfelves juft 
as much, by giving way to their unbounded paffions, 
and efpecially to their moft relentlefs barbarity. But 
while I can bear witnefs to the exalted virtues of fuch 
a woman as Mrs. Elizabeth Danforth, now Mrs. God- 
frey, and a few more, whofe charaéters fhine with tree 
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ble luftre, I fhall draw a veil over all the imperfeétions 
too common to their fex in this climate. Before I drop 
this fubjeét, however, I muft atteft, that hofpitality 1s 
in no country practifed with greater cordiality, or with 
lefs ceremony, a ftranger being every where at home, 
and finding his table and his bed at whatever eftate ne-~ 
ceffity or choice may occafion him to vifit. This is the 
more to be regarded, as no inns are to be met with in 
the neighbourhood of any of the Surinam rivers. 


Tee ee 


A MASTERLY 
CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM. 
ATTRIBUTED TO MR. GRATTAN, 


HE fecretary ftood alone. Modern degeneracy 
had not reached him. Original and unaccommo- 
dating, the features of his mind had the hardihood of 
antiquity. Huis auguft mind over-awed majefty, and 
one of his fovereigns thought royalty fo impaired in his 
prefence, that he confpired to remove him, in order to 
be relieved from his fuperiority. No ftate chicanery, 
no narrow fyftem of vicious politics, no idle conteft for 
minifterial viétories, funk him to the vulgar level of 
the great; but overbearing, perfuafive, and impra¢ti- 
cable, his objeét was England, his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, he deftroyed. party ; without cor- 
rupting, he made a venalage unanimous. France funk 
beneath him. With one hand he fmote the houfe of 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of 
England. The fight of his mind was infinite: and his 
fchemes were to affeét, not England, not the prefent 
age only, but Europe and pofterity. Wonderful were 
the means by which thefe {chemés were accomplithed, 
always feafonable, always adequate; the fuggeftions of 
an underftanding animated by ardour, and enlightened 
by prophecy. 
The ordinary feelings, which make life amiable and 
GC 3 indolent, 
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indolent, were unknown to him. No domeftic diffi- 
culties, no domeftic weaknefs, reached him ; but, aloof 
from the fordid occurrences of life, and unfullied by its 
intercourfe, he came occafionally into our fyftem, to 
council and to decide, 

A charaéter fo exalted, fo ftrenuous, fo various, fo 
authoritative, aftonifhed a corrupt age, and the treafury 
trembied at the name of Pitt through all her claffes 
of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that fhe had 
found defeéts in this ftatefman, and talked much of the 
inconfiftency of his glory, and much of the ruin ef his 
victories ; but the hiftory of his country, and the cala~- 
mities of the enemy, an{wered and refuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents: his 
eloquence was an zra in the fenate, peculiar and fpon- 
taneous, familiarly exprefling gigantic fentiments and 
inftinétive wifdom; not like the torrent of Demoft- 
henes, or the {plendid conflagration of Tully, it refem- 
bled fometimes the thunder, and fometimes the mufic 
of the fpheres. Like Murray, he did not conduét the 
underftanding through the painful fubtility of argu- 
mentation; nor was he, like Townfhend, for ever on 
the rack of exertion; but rather lightened upon the 
fubjeét, and reached the point by the flafhings of the 
mind, which, like thofe of his eye, were felt, but could 
not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man a fomething 
that could create, fubvert, or reform; an underftand- 
ing, a f{pirit, and an eloquence to fummon mankind to 
fociety, or to break the bonds of flavery afunder, and 
to rule the wildernefs of free minds with unbounded 
authority ; fomething that could eftablith or overwhelm 
empire, and ftrike a blow in the world that thould 
refound though the univerfe, 
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ESSAY ON 
THE USES OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
BY DR. GREGORY. 


} ROM a fair confideration of the real ufes of claffi- 

cal literature, fome praétical conclufions refult 
which appear of no inconfiderable importance in the 
education of youth. 

Impreffed, as I am, with a full fenfe of the advan- 
tages refulting from a claffical education, I cannot help 
thinking, that an unreafonable and enthufiaftic regard 
has fometimes been paid to the writings of the ancients. 
Inftead of confidering them as ufeful affiftants, as 
guides to knowledge, they have been extolled as con- 
taining within themfelves all that is worthy of being 
known; and men have miftaken the rudiments of 
fcience for fcience itfelf. How many have devoted 
their lives to the ftudy of the claffics, as if there were 
no other duties to be performed, no other advantages 
to be obtained, no other laurels to be reaped? How 
many have continued, during their exiftence, in the 
elements of {cience, without extending thcir views to 
any thing beyond them, without indeed making ufe of 
their own underftanding. 

I fhould with to fee the ancients ftudied for their 
matter as well as for their language: but the informa- 
tion which they convey is too commonly made a fecon- 
dary confideration. The attention of youth is direéted 
to the elegant latinity of Czfar and of Horace, not to 
the faéts, obfervatjons, or precepts, which are contain- 
ed in thefe valuable authors. If the tutors of our 
youth condefcend to remark even upon the beauties of 
the claffics, it is not on the beauty of fentiment, it is 
not on the beauty or vigour of the imagaination, it 
is not on the poetical ornaments—their‘attention is, at 
the utmoft, extended to a choice of words, to a curious 
grammatical conneétion, or to the nice intricacies of 
idiomatical phrafeology. A 
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At the revival of letters a race of commentators were 
ufeful, if not neceffary; they were the pioneers of 
literature, who cleared the way for more refpectable 
adventurers: but, in the prefent ftate of literature, 
can we behold, without regret, a man of genius dedi- 
cating a life to a few barren and fruitlefs verbal criti- 
cifms, to the regulating of a few phrafes, or correéting, 
in a few inftances, the quantity and metre of an obfcure 
author; when, had he applied his talents as they ought 
to have been applied, he perhaps would have produced 
an original compofition more valuable than the produc- 
tion on which he has fo unworthily beftowed his 
labour ? 

To write latin decently and intelligibly, may occa- 
fionally prove a convenience toa literary man, chiefly in 
facilitating his commerce with foreign literati; but 
furely the attempt (for it is but an attempt) to com- 
pofe poetical productions in Greek and Latin, is, at 
beft, only a fpecies of elegant trifling. If life be fhort, 
and fciences of unbounded extent; if our dutics be 
many, and but few our opportunitics of qualifying for 
them, and performing them as we ought; are we 
juftified in negleéting folid and ufeful branches of 
knowledge; are we to purfue ftraws, and leaves, 
and goffamer, while we leave the grain and fruits, 
which fhould be the fupport of life, to perifi and to 
rot? 

The example of fome of our enlightened neighbours 
on the continent may, perhaps, be worthy our imita- 
tion. They ftudy the ancients, but they ftudy to read 
and imitate them. They are not devoted to this ftudy 
alone; they make themfelves mafters not only of the 
ancient, but of the modern languages; they can con- 
verfe with the well informed of other nations, and 
they can read their works. Thus an infinite extent of 
knowledge is opened to their view; and they are lefs 
likely to be the flaves of prejudice than the cloiftered 
pedant, who expeéts to find the whole of knowledge in 
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the blind reveries of ancient {choliafts—whofe philofo- 
phy is locked up in Plato, whofe morals and _ politics 
are only derived from Ariftotle, and who regard the 
tales of Pliny as the perfeétion of natural tcience. 





THOUGHTS ON SCEPTICISM. 


HE enfuing anocdote, Mr. Editor, and my re- 
fle tions thereon, if you cheofe to infert them, are 
much at your fervice. 
I an, Sir, 
Your moft obedient, 
Pp. 

Difcourfing lately with one of our modern f{ceptics, 
I learnt as follows :—A gentleman with whom he was 
walking, accidently ftumbling againft a fcraper, thereby 
incurred a moft painful wound; notwithftanding which 
he continued his pace, till his friend, fearful of what 
might enfue from fuch a difcharge of blood as ftreamed 
from the incifion, advifed him to ftop, expreffing his 
aftonifhment that any one could proceed on foot, in 
fuch a painful fituation. The other calmly replied, 
« J doubt the exiftence of pain.’’ With this before 
us, Mr. Editor, fhould not we feel lefs furprife at the 
infidelity of the age : fince, moft of our exifting f{ceptics, 
like the gentleman juft inftanced, are dubious of the 
moft pungent realities. Nay, if report may be cre- 
dited, we have a popular character, in this metropolis, 
who queftions the certainty of death. 

Whar elfe are we to conceive of a man who avers 
that he can live as long as he wills. Is not this, in other 
words, declaring that he has a power to ward off the 
arrows of diffolution in f{pite of the efforts of that 
hitherto unconquerable enemy? If this Methu/felah 
is, in reality, fo favoured, much as he defpifes the nar- 
ratives of Revelation, even he, may give us a proof of 
the unimpoffibility of miracles, and the probability of 
antedeluvian 
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antedeluvian longevity : at leaft, we have every reafon 
to expeét it from him. Few men, if they aéted from 
choice, would quit this world; and, among that: few, 
we are not juftified in reckoning the gentleman al- 
luded to; his acknowledged fentiments incline us other- 
wife ; and, as he is a very fpirited declaimer againft 
every fpecies of fineffe and diffimulation, we hope 
that he will not, like Brothers, elude our expeétations, 
by interceding for a non-completion of his withcs. 
After fuch flagrant inftances of the power of Scepti- 
cifm in things which have been confolidated by the be- 
lief and the experience of every age, how can we ex- 
peét an affent to thofe truths above the teft of ordinary 
feelings ! when it is the fafhion, nay, the philofophy 
of the times, to doubt the certainty of certainties 3 on 
what grounds can fuch an expeétation reft ?—Were it 
accomplifhed, it would, indeed, be a miracle not infe- 
rior to thofe recorded in the volume of infpiration, 
and an unanfwerable argument to the unbeliever; or, 
rather, it would not leave a fingle doubter to queftion its 
reality. As things are, even fuperftition may laugh 
at the blind advances of thofe who call themfelves 
the advocates of truth. Like the Perfian glafs-feller, 
they have been lulled by ignorance in the cradle of 
delufion ; and waking from their rapturous dreams of 
impracticable blifs, they have fpurned the old bafket 
which contained their rea/ treafures; while rendered 
defperate by difappointment, they grafp with in- 
tenfe eagernefs at whatever may prop their finking 
hopes. How long this frenzy will continue cannot 
exaétly be afcertained; though, proportioning its du- 
ration to its exertions, we may reafonably hope an ap- 
proaching calm: for, as Socrates obferved, when de- 
luged by his termagant fpoufe, that after fo much 
thunder, he expeéted {ome rain—fo we may conclude 
of thefe proceedings ; and, as rain is the prelude to 
funfhine, after fuch an inundation of mifery as hath 
lately 
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lately burfted from the waterfpeuts of irreligion, we 
may indulge the profpeét of a brighter day. 

Thefe animadverfions, however, are not meant to 
reftrain a falutary degree of Scepticifm. 

Every one mutt agree, that it is defirable to doubt the 
exiftence of pain. Were thisconviction prevalent, we 
fhould have lefs complaining in our ftreets. Hunger 
might then query whether he was difpofed to eat. The 
unfortunate man, who, journeying with his hard favings 
to pay an imperious landlord, is ftopped and robbed by 
the highwayman, might then confole himfelf by doubt- 
ing whether he had any money at the time he was 
robbed : of fuch fceptical pleafures who would deprive 
the miferable ? But it is the extenfion of fuch ideas, to 
affairs where miffake may be ruin, that fome feeling 
minds are anxious to prevent. 

Indifference itfelf, muft be fomewhat furprifed, 
fhould a man, never gifted with fight, write an ele- 
gant treatife on the properties of colour, or, on being 
prefented with the mafter-piece of a Reynolds, enter 
into a clear analyfis of its beauties, and point out the 
nice diftin€tions of light and fhade: yet we can hear 
unaftonifhed the prattlings of Infidelity ; and the Bridle 
condemned as fpurious, by thofe who have never feen a 
chapter in it, and whofe purblind reafons, had they at- 
tempted to difcufs the veracity of Revelation, were too 
unripe for the trial. 

To conclude, I would juft — to Hilario, that 
there is fome difference bet ween Mofes and Mithridates ; 
that Jefus and Judas, were not exaétly the fame — 3 
and, that ere he laughs again at the account of the Sun’s 
having fteod in its courfe, he may do well to refleé if 
fuch an event was beyond the reach of Omnipotence ! 
and afk that internal monitor—confcience, whether it 
is not under fome apprehenfions concerning that day 
when the progrefs of our great luminary {hall be ar- 
refted by the hand of eternity. 


CONJECTURES 
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CONJECTURES ON 
THE ORIGIN OF PARADISE LOST. 
[From Hayley’s Life of Milton. } 


HEN Voltaire vifited England, in the early part 

of his life, and was engaged in foliciting a fub- 
fcription for his Henriade, which firft appeared under 
the title of “* The League,” he publifhed, in our lan- 
guage, an effay on epic poetry ; a work which, though 
written under fuch difadvantage, poffeffes the peculiar 
vivacity of this extraordinary writer, and is indeed fo 
curious a {pecimen of his verfatile talents, that although 
it has been fuperfeded by a French compofition of 
greater extent, under the fame title, it ought, I think, 
to have found a place in that fignal monument to the 
name of Voltaire—the edition of his works in ninety- 
two volumes. 

As my reader may be gratified in feeing the Englith 
ftyle of this celebrated foreigner, I will tranfcribe, 
without abridgment, what he fays of Andreini: 

«‘ Milton, as he was travelling through Italy in his 
youth, faw at Florence a comedy called Adamo, writ 
by one Andreini, a player, and dedicated to Mary de 
Medicis, Queen of France. The fubjeé of the play 
was the Fall of Man; the aétors, God, the devils, the 
angels, Adam, Eve, the Serpent, Death, and the fe- 
ven mortal fins. The topic, fo improper for a drama, 
but fo fuitable to the abfurd genius of the Italian ftage 
(as it was at that time), was handled in a manner en~ 
tirely conformable to the extravagance of the defign. 
The f{cene opens with a chorus of angels, and a che- 
rubim thus {peaks for the reft :—* Let the rainbow be 
the fiddle-ftick of the fiddle of the heavens! let the 
planets be the notes of our mufic! let time beat care- 
fully the meafure, and the winds make the fharps, &c.’ 
Thus the play begins, and every fcene rifes above the 
laft in profufion of impertinence! 

“ Milton 
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«‘ Milton pierced through the abfurdity of that per- 
formance to the hidden majefty of the fubjeé&t, which, 
being altogether unfit for the ftage, yet might be (for 
the genius of Milton, and for his only) the foundation 
of an epic poem. 

‘“‘ ‘He took from that ridiculous trifle the firft hint 
of the nobleft work which human imagination has ever 
attempted, and which he executed more than twenty 
years after. 

“ In the like manner Pythagoras owed the inven- 
tion of mufic to the noife of the hammer of a black- 
fmith ; and thus, in our days, Sir Ifaac Newton, walk- 
ing in his garden, had the firft thought of his fyftem 
of gravitation, upon feeing an apple falling from a 
tree. 

“© It was thus that, in the year 1727, Voltaire, then 
ftudying in England, and colleéting all poffible infor- 
mation concerning our great epic poet, accounted fox 
the origin of Paradife Loft.” 


ee 


COPY OF A COMMITMENT 
IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 


T is his Maties pleafure That Thomas Fletcher 
formerly committed to yt charge for conveying a 
Seditious Letter, dire€ted to Mr Robt Wallop; from 
an vnknowne hand, bee kept clofe Prifoner, till he 
fhall haue difcouerd the Perfon from whome hee had 
and receaued y¢ faid Letter. And for foe doing this 
fignitication of his Maties pleafure fhall be for yot War- 
rant. Dated at y¢ Court at Hampton Court the 22th of 
June 1662. 
EDW NICHOLAS, 
To Sr Fokn Robinfon Senr and 
Baronet Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. I. ] 
PREVIOUS REMARKS. 


«© ‘Vf T would much conduce,”’ faith my Lord Bacon, 

“to the magnanimity and honour of man, if a 
colleétion were made of the wultimities (as the fchools 
{peak ) or /ummities (as Pindar) of human nature, 
principally out of the faithful reports of hiftory; tend- 
ing to fhew, What is the laft and higheft pitch to which 
man’s nature of itfelf hath ever reached 1n all the per- 
feétions both of body and mind.’’—Agreeable to this 
opinion I fhail mark the enfuing feleétion. 

Should I, however, be induced to ftep afide from 
the common track of my predeceffors in this walk, and, 
not content with relating fuch wit and wifdom as hath 
been dignified by the mouth of diftinétion, record vb- 
fervations and aéts which, though performed by per- 
fons of lighter note, derive import from their intrinfic 
merit, ] truft that the reader will not diflike fuch 
digreffion. Furthermore be it known, this conduct 
will more tend to profper my Lord Bacon's purpofe 
than may at firft be imagined. For, it will affuredly 
exalt human nature to fhew, that independent of the 
proficiencies of {cience, it is capable of fo high atchieve- 
ments. 

So much nonfenfe has appeared in the world, under 
the fanétion of “ anecdotes,’ and fo many colleétions 
and extraéts have lately been uthered into notice, that 
J am deterred from a repetition of which the critic is 
heartily tired. A very few years has produced more 
in this way, than all the preceding centuries of the 
world: even if we except the numerous ana which 
were once the rage in France, and which have fince 
been retailed in every poffible fhape. Neverthelefs, 
within the recofleétion of the writer of this article, the 
public are indebted to many excellent collections “4 
this 
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this moft agreeable and inftruétive kind of reading: 
The voluminous, and the petit anecdotift has, in turns, 
excited our applaufe ; the elegant compiler of curiofi- 
ties, and the cheap gleaner of bon-mots, have each 
received their reward; and it is prefumed from thefe 
receptions, that the general relifh is far from fated ; 
while the ftores whence fuch materials were drawn, ftill 
remain unexhautted. 
) Nor 1s it here requifite to enter at large into the 
‘ form and merits of Anecdote; a fpecies of provifion 
univerfally relifhed and digefted. The legacies of 
fages, ftatefmen, generals, poets, orators, wits, and the 
like, as bequeathed to pofterity in the retort courteous 
or abrupt, as the emergency of converfation engender- 
ed, tend too highly to the honour, and to the refrefh- 
ment of our minds, to be pafied by with indifference. 
How benefits the quick intercoufe of life by a difplay 
: of thefe treafures. The ftream of difcourfe would, 
without fuch helps, not only glide lefs eafily along, but 
often meet a total ftagnation. And the man, without 
a fingle opportunity of gathering real improvement in 
the fields of hiftory and fcience, may yet advantage 
others unfearful of raifing their envy, by a ready 
relation of anecdote. 


—— 


E. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


THE univerfal power of the blind god, is related 
by every poet, ancient and modern, in terms of 
fuch confidence as would excite conviétion in the reader 
lefs inclined to try its validity by the ftagyrite, than 
borne away in the fire of his author. The following 
anecdote fhould convince us that poets were not always 
fabulous. 

Charles the Great, after having conquered many 
countries, abandoned himfelf fo much to the love of oe 
woman, that forgetful of his honour and reputation, he 
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not only neglected the care of his kingdom, but ftill 
more that of his own perfon. Jt was not without ex- 
treme felicity, that the princes, and great officers of his 
court faw this female attacked by a fever, of which the 
died, hoping by her death Charles would be more at- 
tentive to the government of his ftates ; on the contra- 
ry, the monarch gave himfelf up to an exceffive grief, 
nor would he leave the corpfe, which he continued to 
embrace, notwithftanding it was already putrid. All 
the court were fo aftonifhed at this monftrous paffion, 
that Turpin, Archbifhop of Rheims, his favourite, took 
a momentary advantage of his mafter’s abfence, to vifit 
the body. He found concealed, under her tongue, a 
ring (dear token of Charles’s love) which, he removed 
to her finger. The Emperor, on his return, perceiving 
this, was convinced of his error; and roufed as from a 
deep ftupor, he was afhamed of his weaknefs, and 
gave orders for the immediate interment of a corpfe 
which now excited horror. The charm confifted appa- 
rently in the ring; and he had no fooner quitted the 
body than his attention retreated to Archbifhop Tur- 
pin, with whom he ufually paffed his time. That wife 
prelate, knowing the value of the ring, and fearing it 
might fall into the hands of fome one inclined to mifufe 
its favour, ordered it to be thrown into a lake near 
Aix la Chapelle. But in falling into the water, it did 
not lofe the force of its charms. The Emperor found 
himfelf fo attached to the place, that he never after 
quitted the city of Aix. He built a palace there, in 
which he died, after having ordained, by will, that all 
the Roman Emperors fhould be previoufly crowned at 
Aix la Chapelle. 

SoME writers affert that this prince (Charlemagne) 
was of great ftature ; but I believe (fays Cardinal Perron) 
his father called him Pippin the fhort, on account of the 
fhortnefs of his perfon. We muft not eftimate the term 
great by ell-meafure. M. Bertand and I were difcourfing, 
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as we paffedthe river Loire, on the boldnefs of Alexander 
the Great’s paffage over the Indus, a river of fo vaft 
a fize. The boatman, who heard our difcourfe, afked 
if the perfon we talked of was Alexander the great? 
On our replying Yes, he obferved it was no wonder, 
if Alexander was fo great a man, that he croffed a 
river. 


THEODERIC, ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE. 


Tuis prelate was illuftrious in his time for his 
talents, erudition, and morals. One day the Em- 
peror Sigifmond afked of him inftruétions to obtain 
happinefs. “ We cannot, fire, expeét it in this 
world.’’—‘ Which then is the way to happinefs here- 
after ?”’—“ You mutt aét virtuoufiy.”’-—“ What do you 
mean by that expreffion ?’’—‘ I mean,” fays Theoderic, 
“ that you fhould always purfue that plan of conduét, 
which you promife to do whilft you are labouring under 
a fit of the gravel, gout, or ftone.”’ 


SIMPLICITY. 


Gross inftances of weaknefs of intelleé are ludi- 
crous. A Venetian of moderate underftanding mount- 
ed his horfe to go into the country. His fervant 
followed on foot, clofe behind him. The horfe 
kieked the valet; who in a paffion flung a ftone 
at him, which ftruck the mafter on the back. The 
mafter chid the fervant for walking fo flow. ‘“ I can- 
not walk tafter,” replied the valet, “ for your forfe 
has given me a kick.” —** Ah! a beaft!”’ replied the 
mafter: ‘I will give him his due; for he has juft 
kicked me on the back.” 

There is no place where an inftance of this kind of 
fimplicity appears with lefs propriety than in the 
pulpit. A prieft at Tivoli was declaiming in his 
fermon againft adultery. ‘‘ I would rather,” fays the 
indignant preacher, “ be connected with ¢en virgins, 
than ome married woman.” 
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DurinG the war, in 1376, between the Pope and 
Florence, fome troops, headed by Robert Cardinal of 
Genoa, afterwards Pope, befieged, in 1373, a place 
where Rodolphus Varan de Camarino had ftationed 
himfelf, in order to defend the place, and to prevent a 
fedition. Rodolphus had haraffed the Cardinal by 
frequent forties and fkirmifhes. At length the Cardi- 
nal fent a meffage to the General, to demand the reafon 
why he did not come out and give battle. ‘* My rea- 
fon for not coming out,” replied Camarino, “ is, that 
my Lord Cardinal may not come in.”’ 


HYPOCRISY. 


THERE is no man who does not aét the hypocrite 
on fome occafion. The Count Gafpard de Schlick, 
who had been chancellor to three preceding Emperors, 
faid to Frederic the Third, that he would inftantly 
retire from the world, as he faw that it was filled with 
hypocrites and knaves. ‘* You muft then go to fome 
unknown country,” replied Frederick; ‘ and yet 
there will be one hypocrite wherever you refide, un- 
lefs you pretend to be a god, and not a man.” 


MADMEN, 


In Spain madnefs is very common; as it is more or 
jefs in all hot countries, The heat of the climate affects 
the brain, by drying it up. A Spanifh Ambaffador, 
going on his miffion to Africa, lodged in his way at a 
convent in Navarre, where many infane people were 
accommodated. One perfen, who appeared rational, 
told the Ambaffador that his relations had unjuftly 
fhut him up there, and that their intereft at court had 
detained him there, though he had given feveral 
proofs of a found mind; and begged his grace to apply 
to the king for his releafe. The Ambaffador pitied 
the man, really judging him to be ill ufed; and pro- 
mifed him to apply to his Majefty, if he would tell him 
his name, “JI am, replied the maniac, ‘ the angel 
Gabriel, 
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Gabriel, who carried the meffage from heaven to the 
Virgin Mary.” On his progrefs, he lodged a fecond 
time in Grenada, at a monaftery of the fame defcrip- 
tion, and fell into difcourfe with one of the lunatics, 
whofe ftory was, that he had done eminent fervices to 
the King of Spain, and that his fon, in order to take 
poffeffion of his eftate, had confined him among mad- 
men; and he begged his grace, on application to his 
Majefty, to obtain his releafe. The ambaffador men- 
tioned to him his former commiffion from the angel 
Gabriel. ‘ Do not mind that fool, my lord; he isa 
liar; for if he had been the angel, I fhould have 
known it, as I am God the Father himfelf.””—Great 
care fhould be taken to keep madmen from the palaces 
of kings. Henry the Second’s life was attempted by a 
madman; and Mahomet Baffa, a general of the Turk- 
ith army, was killed by a madman at the head of his 
troops. Henry IV. ufed to fay very frequently— 
“ Proteét me from madmen! Men in their fenfes 
will never do me any harm.” 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 1768. 


Art. 15. The Cafe of Mr. fames Gibfon, Attorney 

at Law. 8v0.1s. Lewts. 

Tuts unfortunate perfon lately publifhed his cafe, 
in order to palliate his crime, and excite compaffion.— 
He was condemned at the Old Bailey fer a forgery, in 
January 1767; when a point of law arifing, the ver- 
diét was /pecial. Gibfon, therefore remained in 
Newgate, till the opinion of the Judges was given 
againft him, a few weeks ago; and in purfuance 
thereof, he avas hanged at Tyburn, in March 1768. 

This is the fevereft account we have given of any 
author for a long time paft—Monthly Review, vol. 
38, page 241. 


A PARISIAN TRIAL. 


Paris has been amufed by a curious procefs between 
the beautiful Mademorfelle Lange, the aétrefs, and a 
Mr. 
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Mr. Hoppé. She is a moft fafcinating woman: in the 
year 1791, Mr. Hoppé took her from the theatre of 
Madame Montemoir, and agreed to fettle 200,000 
livres upon her, if fhe would quit the ftage. Hoppé is 
a Hamburgh merchant of great fortune. After bear- 
ing hima child, he deferted her for another aétrefs. 
She returned to her profeffion, and the is now one of 
the moft fhining belles of Paris. The trial is about 
the guardianthip of the young Palmira. And the 
negociation between Lord Malmefbury and M. de la 
Croix, has not engaged half fo much intereft in the 
beau monde of Paris, as this important trial between 
Hoppé and La Lange. 

M. Duveyrier was pleader for Mademoifelle La 
Lange. He took his topics of argument from the 
ancient code and the modern—he ranfacked hiftory for 
precedents ; he appealed to the paffions, he roufed the 
feelings of the fplendid court (for the hall had been 
crowded with all the beaux and belles of Paris, from fix 
o’clock in the morning, and 50,000 livres had been 
given for a feat) in favour of this affliéted mother. He 
was inftruéted to offer the fettlement of 200,000 livres, 
which had been given before the deterioration of their 
paper ; he quoted Montefquieu for the maxim—that the 
children of marriage ‘ follow the fortune of the father, 
but illegitimate children that cf the mother,’’—he 
made a diftinétion between the guardianfhip and the 
education of children; and contended, that though the 
latter was common to both parents, the former was the 
peculiar province of the mother; in fhort, he excited as 
much ingenuity and eloquence on this occafion, as if 
the fate of Europe depended -on the head of the young 
Palmira—but, above all others, his concluding argu- 
ment is mentioned by the periodical hiftorians as too 
glittering to be refifted. It eleétrified the audience. 

“ M. Hoppé,”’ faid he, ‘* is a foreigner, but the in- 
terefting Palmira is a Frenchwoman. 

“ The young Citoyenne has her rights, and they 
are inviolable; fhe is too young to be a party to the 
furrender. 
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furrender. ‘Who fhall dare to take from a French 
citoyenne her rights, without her confent? She can- 
not conftitute her claim to the proud diftinétion by 
any legal a€t of marriage, fhe would becoine a filia 
terra, if you do not permit her to afcertain her 
rights by refidence. Give her to Hoppé, he carries 
her off, and fhe belongs to the world—Give her to 
La Lange, and fhe is more—the belongs to France.’’ 

The jury gravely took time to make up their minds 
on the important queftion—and ail Paris is in an 
agony of fufpenfe on their judgment ! 





MADAME ELIZABETH. 


In the attack on the Palais Royale, Auguft the roth, 
as they were dragging away the king, fome wretches 
cried aloud: ‘* Where is the queen? We will have 
her head!’’ The Princefs Elizabeth, who would not 
quit her brother during his danger, turhing towards 
the affaffins, and baring her breaft with undaunted 
dignity, faid to them firmly: “ Here, I am your 
queen :”’ but the attendants about her preffed forward, 
crying: “ No, no, ’tis Madame Elizabeth.”—‘* Gen- 
tlemen,”’ faid the princefs, “‘ you ought not to have 
undeceived them: is it not better that I fhould perith 
than my fifter?” 

cc 


CONTENTMENT. 


From labour health, from health contentment fprings. 
Contentment opes the fource of every joy. 
BEATTIE, 
MR. EDITOR, 
EFORE I enter into the confideration of Con- 
tentment, it may be deemed neceffary 1 fhould 
fhew caufe, Firft, Why I addrefs you at all, and 
Secondly, Why I feleét a fubje&t which moft phi- 
lofophers, and every founder of a feé& among them, 
have exhaufted their learning and ingenuity in pointing 
out to their followers, 
Firft, 
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Firft, fir, your intention being to amufe, to inftruét, 
and to render better the hearts of your readers, no 
means appears to me fo well calculated to attain thofe 
than the “ Effay;”’ and it is with the hope of aiding 
your laudable intention, I am induced at this moment 
to refume the pleafing tafk of inftruétion from expe- 
rience, and, if poffible of entertainment. 

For the fecond caufe—Every Grecian or Roman 
who has promulgated to the world new theories and 
doétrines, or maintained thofe of others, has uniformly 
profeffed that he fought the happinefs of mankind, and, 
confequently, taught the art of contentment as its 
precurfor, or its indifpenfible companion. But the 
refearches. of thefe men, though they undoubtedly 
abound with qualities we fhall ever revere in them as 
authors, and friends of the human race, are written in 
languages feldom opened for the purpofe of cafual in- 
ftruétion, and lefs feldom with a defire of ameliorating 
the heart, than with the hope of fettling fome contefted 
dogma. Their thoughts lie feattered through a multi- 
tude of pages: they knew little about compreffing into 
a * Pocket Volume,” the knowledge of an age; but 
performed even their works of fancy, by what my 
father told me was termed in the wars of King Wil- 
liam, a circumvendibus. 

I do not pretend to new model the fayings of Sopho- 
cles, or the morals of Epiétetus, nor to advife again 
the advice of Plato; I am a plain man, Mr. Editor, 
defirous to ferve the world with the experience of 
fixty years, and only requeft you not to expeét from 
me aught on this fubjeét which thofe three gentlemen 
may not already have written. 

Contentment 1s paffive happinefs—happinefs refined 
is pleafure—and beyond that lies the land of diffipation, 
defert, drear, and dangerous. It is allowed on all 
hands, that pleafure, like fire, deftroys its own fource ; 
that when the relifh for this is fled, happinefs is jotr- 
neying from the breaft. To enjoy either, we muft 
poffefs contentment. How to arrive at contentment is, 
therefore, 
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therefore, the greateft leffon which can be taught to 
mankind ; its attainment would likewife be the great- 
eft bleffing conferred upon us; and every ftep which 
is made towards this end, is undoubtedly an approach 
towards the moft defirable thing in nature. Thus, fir, 
you may perceive I appreciate highly, and I hope you 
will think juftly too, of my fubjeét. 

That habit of the mind which renders us uneafy 
with the fmaller ills of life, is direétly oppofed to my 
acceptation of contentment. The one expofes the foul 
to be ruffled on flight and trivial, the other preferves it 
calm on the moft momentous occafions. The man 
driven away in the hurricane of the firft, is unfit for 
the good and humane exercife of his faculties; he who 
is amenable to the laws of the latter, is proof againft 
every finifter accident to which we are liable. This 
has a countenance unruffled, eyes clear, head ere&: 
that is decompofed, eyes funk, wavering, abafhed. 
This fpeaks deliberate and f{mooth; that vociferates 
incoherencies, or preferves a frightful filence. 

Idlenefs is the fruitful fource of difcontent. The 
mind unoccupied by any good or proper exercife, wan- 
ders about the wide expanfe of imaginary ills, piétures 
to itfelf dangers, and diftrefs, and treachery, and want, 
and monfters without name. Horrors like thefe, never 
invade the aétive mind. Difcontent, imbibed amidft 
plenty, is longer in continuance, and more baneful in 
its effeéts, than that which arifes from aétual want: 
becaufe the poor man magnifies into a ray of hope 
every ignitical {park which enlightens his cot; while 
the other, already funk in the fuperfluities of a lordly 
manfion, can never define thofe ideal wants which had 
no beginning, nor can have any end but in himfelf. 
Indeed, fo mighty has been the cry againft idlenefs, 
that the great and the good of every age and nation, 
have joined in pointing her out as the moft dreaded 
enemy of mankind. The wife prohibit her entrance 
into their affemblies. Phyficians profcribe her as a 
oe 
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foe to health. Legiflators enaét ftatutes again{t her. 
Nor fame, nor peace, alight on her refidence. 

If fuch is the univerfal fentiment refpeéting idlenefs, 
that concerning employment is not lefs underftood. 

Let the mind be continually fixed on fome occupa- 
tion.—Let the man who hath leaft to do in the bufy 
world of any, contrive fome innocent diverfion, if not 
ufeful occupation, which may employ fome of thofe 
qualities that diftinguifh him from the brute animal, 
and he will have little caufe for difcontent. If he have 
atafte for the refinements of the underftanding,—in- 
exhauftible mines of pleafure difcover themfelves in the 
ftandard writers of this country ; in fome of thefe will 
be found a balm for moft human afili€tions. To thofe 
who can feel no pleafure in books, we cannot deny thofe 
harmlefs foibles which banifh the ws nertia, and keep 
their little intelleéts in a¢tion. Among the latter, [ 
have been oftentimes aftonifhed at the infignificance of 
their purfuits; and while fuch may be allowed to con- 
tinue the praétice of thefe minor evils, we thould an- 
nex to each, degrees of cenfure proportioned to its 
enormity. 

The ‘* Contented man”’ is not, in every cafe, he 
who has accomplithed the means of lafting content. 
Poffibly, the price of his quietifm is too dear to continue ; 
and he purchafes prefent eafe for future pain. Too 
many there are, who barter fair patrimonies to {port a 
hobby-horfe, or for the acquifition of a bauble; the 
poffeffion of which does indeed render them content, 
but the germ of mifery is thereby fet. They will roll 
in a chariot, though arrefted ere they alight ;—cornet- 
cies muft be purchafed to gratify younger fons with a 
red coat; ambition they more than expiate on the 
plains of Germany, in the wilds of America, or under 
the poifonous breezes of the torrid zone. You muft 
have often remarked the ftate of fpleridid poverty in 
which many a good kind of family exift, ‘‘ in order 
(as the phrafe is) to live at all comfortably.” In God's 
name, 
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name, where were thofe people born, who cannot be 
content without a footman in lace—four month’s refi- 
dence at Brighton—and a fervice of plate? To attain 
thefe glittering objeéts, they will, literally, want food ; 
or the chief performer in this farce will entail heredi- 
tary ftarvation on an helplefs fucceffion of ill-formed 
mortals. How much real contentment is loft in this 
wretched purfuit ! Had their defires been within the 
bounds of moderation, what a fund of enjoyment would 
have charmed away the unavoidable ills of lite ! How hap- 
py at laft the exit of the father of fuch a family! How 
much more comfortable the exiftence of his progeny ! 

Riches are here confidered as the chief article in the 
fcale, becaufe they are by moft made the goal’ of hap- 
pinefs. But they frequently prove the caufe of durable 
torments in the poffeflion, as they have been of difcon- 
tent and unhappine(s in the acquifition. A too ardent 
purfuit of the alluring drofs, expofes us to the infinua- 
tions of chicanery in our dealings, if not of difhonefty and 
confequent fhame. <A fituation under which we will 
venture to affert, no man can feel content. 

One might purfue the obftruétions to contentment 
into infinity, and deduce them from every poflible cafe ; 
I might continue this enquiry until tired of the bufi- 
nefs of a pioneer. But, by this time, you muft be con- 
vinced, as I have been fome years, that rational em- 
ployment, and moderating our expectations, is the fureft 
way to contentment. 

CHA. Ne DOLOICK, 
Sanuary 15 1797. 


EEE — 
OBSERVATIONS AND STRICTURES 


ON THE 


CHARACTERS OF SHYLOCK AND SHEVA. 


Y a company where I lately {pent the evening, the 
converfation happening to turn upon the characters 
of nations, and more particularly on the Jewith, the 
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following queftion was ftarted—‘* Which is moft con- 
fiftent with the charaéter of an Ifraelite, Shakefpeare’s 
Shylock or Cumberland’s Sheva?’’ At the firft glance, 
they both appeared to me to be caricatures; but a 
nearer view, and the arguments that were adduced in 
the courfe of the evening, induced me to inveftigate, 
with a more critical eye, their feparate merits, and 
from the information I have been able to obtain from 
thofe who are well acquainted with the Jews, and with 
their charaéter, and from my own obfervations, I feel 
myfelf enabled to pronounce (however my ideas may 
happen to differ from thofe of the learned world) that 
the charaéter of Shylock, in Shakefpeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, infiead of being a caricature, is not only the 
beft portrait of an Ifraelite in the Englifh drama, but 
one of the trueft copies of nature to be met with 
throughout our author’s works. It was not for a ge- 
nius like that of Shakefpeare, to invent characters, 
when the wide field of unexhaufted nature prefented to 
his extended vifion fo many undelineated originals. 
Revolutions are fuppofed to alter the charaéter of 
nations ; they do not, however, feem to have that 
effet upon all. Bravery, generofity, and fidelity, lead- 
ing traits of the Englifh charaéter, have never been 
changed or annihilated from the days of the ancient 
Britons to the prefent hour, Trace them through 
every gradation of improvement, from fur-clad favages 
to refined members of polifhed fociety, we fhall still 
find them brave, we fhall ftill find them generous, we 
fhall ftill find them faithful, we fhall ftill find their bo- 
foms animated with the moft ardent love of liberty. 
Not fo the French: in the days of the emperor 
Julian, they were faid to be auftere and ferious, but 
their countryman, Voltaire, informs us, that they are 
a compounded animal, partaking both of the nature of 
the tyger and monkey. Bleft with native freedom, 
they were happy, generous, and fincere; under the 
oppreffion of defpotifm, they were bafe, degenerate, 
and fervile; and under the influence of an uncom- 
pleted, 
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pleted revolution, they are fluctuating, rafh, and fan- 
guinary. “urs 

Contemplate the Romans, they were once, (if I may 
be permitted the paradoxical expreflion) perfeét flaves 
to liberty : yet where fhall we find a more ftriking 
inftance of national degeneracy, than that of the Ro- 
mans in the Auguftan age? Nay, even when Trajan 
offered it them, they refufed it, they refufed that li- 
berty which their anceftors had fo often bled to main- 
tain. 

The Dutch, and the Jews, on the other hand, feem 
tohave preferved their moft prominent features through 
every ftage of their national exiftence; the one has 
ever appeared dull, deceitful, and avaricious; while 
the grand charaéteriftics of the other have ever been 
duplicity, cruelty, and revenge. 

From the firft appearance of the Ifraelites in the 
Old Teftament, even before they were a nation, down 
to the prefent moment, thofe prevailing vices prefent 
themfelves in their moft glaring colours. The firft in- 
ftance of their duplicity, is that of Jacob’s obtaining 
his brother Efau’s birth-right. And here I muft re- 
queft the candid reader not to revile me as a deift, nor 
condemn me as an atheift; for, though I am neceffi- 
tated to be explicit with the hiftorical part of revela- 
tion, as it relates to my fubjeé&t ; I affure him I enter- 
tain the moft profound veneration for the Bible. 

We next find the fons of Jacob avenging the lofs of 
their fifter’s honour on the unfortunate Shechemites, 
who, after they had made every reparation in their 
power, and even fubmitted to the aét that united them 
as a people, were bafely murdered—maffacred when in 
a ftate of defencelefs, dear-bought fecurity. Here 
ftands pourtraved, duplicity, cruelty, and revenge, to- 
gether with the auxiliary vice of avarice, all forcing 
themfelves upon our view. Duplicity, in perfuading 
them to an aét of union, only to gain an eafier op- 
portunity of revenge ; cruelty, and bafe unmanly re- 

2 venge. 
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venge, in falling upon them when they were in a ftate 
incapable of defending themfelves; and avarice in the 
feizure of their property. 

In the book of Jofhua, maffacres crowd upon maf- 
facres. The deftruétion of Jericho extended even to 
the cattle. In the city of Ai, twelve thoufand human 
beings were put to the fword; and in this book alone, 
no lefs than thirty-one kings are faid to have fallen 
viétims to the murderous hands of conquering fa- 
vages. 

It would be unneceffary and ufelefs for me to pro- 
ceed with a long lift of aétions equally abhorrent, and 
from which humanity muft recoil with deteftation : 
Herod’s barbarous murder of the innocents, is the laft 
inftance I fhall deduce from holy writ, as a proof of 
Jewith turpitude: and, before I proceed; let me afk 
my readers, whether upon a candid review of faéts, 
they can confider benevolence, and gratitude, as pre- 
ponderating in the — charaéter ? Or, after a re- 
cital of aétions fuch as thefe, efteem Cumberland’s 
Sheva as a Jew? 

Mr. Cumberland, in one of his papers of the Ob- 
ferver, lamenting the hard fate of the Jews, feems to 
think that Shakefpeare, in pourtraying the charaéter 
of Shylock, yielded to the vulgar notions, and idle pre- 
judices of the time in which he lived, and concludes 
with withing, that fome dramatic writer of merit, and 
in poffeffion of popular favour, would attempt to refcue 
the Jewith charaéter from that obloquy under which 
it has fo long laboured. Mr. Cumberland himfelf, 
who maintains a deferved preference over the dra- 
matic writings of the day, has at length attempted 
this arduous tafk : but whatever Shakefpeare has done, 
fe furely has not followed nature; and though I am 
Not inclined to controvert his maxim, that 


“ Virtue’s ftrong root in every foil will grow,”’ 


it muft be admitted that the charaéter of Sheva is both 


inconfiftent and unnatural. He, in the author’s own 
words, 
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words, is ‘“‘ The widow’s friend, the orphan’s father, 
the poor man’s proteétor, the univerfal philanthropift.”’ 
Yet, this fame paragon of virtue almoft ftarves his fer- 
| vants, and denies to himfelf the common neceflaries of 
life—For what ?—That he may relieve the diftreffes of 
» the unfortunate. Very laudable truly ; but is this con- 
fiftent with nature ?—Gratitude is alfo reprefented as 
a ftriking virtue in the compofition of Sheva: here I 
will readily grant our author has kept within the pale 
of probability ; for he that would not afford pecuniary 
affiftance to the deareft relatives of a friend who had 
preferved his life, muft poffefs a heart worfe than that of 
Shylock, who, we do not find, was guilty of ingratitude. 
It muft appear obvious to all who have attentively 
perufed Shakefpeare, that the charaéter of Shylock is 
chiefly compofed of duplicity, cruelty, and revenge, 
a} with fome {pices of avarice : of courfe, Shakefpeare, in 
forming him of thefe ingredients, has, inftead of con- 
forming to the prejudices of his own time, adhered 

ftriétly to nature. 
Shylock, repeatedly infulted by the Chriftians for his 
avarice and ufury, and particularly piqued at Anthonio, 
for lending his money gratis, and for having frequently 
refcued, from his rapacious grafp, the unfortunate 








, ' b wretches who had been neceffitated to apply to him 
for relief, conceives that Anthonio’s requeft offers him 
a plaufible opportunity of revenge, and probably conii- 
ders that, fhould it fail, it may enable him to wipe tome 
> of the dark fpots from his own charaéter. The fol- 
, lowing fpeech is a fufficient proof of the firft part of 
; my affertion :— 
t Shylock. — IT hate him, for he is a Chriftian : 
, But more for that, in low fimplicity, 
L He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of ufance here with us in Venice. 

' If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him, 
a He hates our facred nation, and he rails 
1 E 3 On 
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On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls intereft. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him.” ACT 1.—SCENE 3. 


84 








Tn the fame fcene, in his firft converfation with Baf- 
fanio and Anthonio, his duplicity is fufficiently difplayed, 
and clearly proves my before-mentioned fuppofition. 


Shylock.— I wou’d be friends with you, and have your 
love, 
Forget the fhame that you have ftain’d me with; 
Supply your prefent wants, and take no doit 
Of ufance for my monies, and you’ll not hear me : 
This is kind I offer. 
Anthonio.—This were kindnefs, 
Shylock.—This kindnefs will I fhow ; 
Go with me to a notary, feal me there 
Your fingle bond, and, in a merry {port, 
If you repay me not on fuch a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flefh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body it fhall me 
“ Pray you, tell me this: 
If he fhou’d break his day, what fhou’d I gain 
By the exaétion of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 
Is not fo eftimable, or profitable, 
As tlefh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I fay, 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendfhip : 
If he will take it, fo; if not, adieu, 
And for my love, I pray you wrong me not.” 





Led 
. 





In ACT III.—SCENE 5.—Solanio fays, 
—_——__— “ Why, I am fure, if he forfeit, thou wilt 

not take his flefh : what’s that good for? 

Shylock——-To bait fith withal, If it will feed nothing elfe, 

will feed my revenge.” 

His cruelty is alfo difplayed throughout the whole of 
the Senate fcene, in the fourth a&t; and, when by the 
chicanery 
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chicanery of law, he is prevented from fatiating his re- 
venge, his avarice prefents itfelf, in firft afking for the 
triple payment of his bond, and then for the fimple 
principal, 

From the above paffages, it is, I hope, fufficiently 
proved, that Shakefpeare is the truer copier of nature : 
this does not, however, detraét from the merit of Mr. 
Cumberland’s attempt, but, on the contrary, entitles 
him to a larger fhare of praife, for ftriving to free an 
oppreffed people from the taunts and infults of the ig- 
norant and malevolent. For my own part, I am proud, 
I feel my bofom glow with the moft pleafing fenfa- 
tions, when I reflect, that I am in a country where the 
mift of prejudice is daily paffing away ; and where Jews 
are treated with fellow-feeling and humanity. Thanks 
to the benevolent genius of Cumberland ! thanks to his 
exalted foul! For though he has failed in endeavouring 
to prefent us with a copy of nature, he has done more ; 
he has kindled into a flame the latent fparks of philan- 
thropy, roufed the dormant feelings of humanity, and 
taught the confined ftream of benevolence to overflow ; 
and, by overflowing, to fertilize the human mind. 
CARLOS. 





CHARACTERS. 

Now, by two-headed Janus, 

Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time, 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 

And others of fuch yinegar afpedt, 

That they’ll not fhew their teeth in way of fmile, 

Though Neftor {wear the jeft be laughable. 
SHAKESPEARE, 








MOROSUS. 
O glide ferenely through life, unchecked by difap- 
pointment, and unwounded by forrow, is a privi- 
lege, however defirable the poffeffion of it may appear, 
which 
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which heaven has not thought proper to allow us in our 
prefent ftate of probation. The man whofe face is for 
ever clothed in {miles, and from whofe lips proceed no 
accents but thofe of thoughtlefs levity, however affluent 
his fortune, however elevated his ftation may be, muft 
be mafter of a degree of infenfibility which thofe, who 
have known the luxury of alleviating diftrefs, will be 
much more inclined to ‘regard with fentiments of com- 
paffion than of envy. The woes of thofe around us are 
perpetually demanding the tribute of our pity; and 
that heart which refufes to liften to a claim fo juttly and 
fo powerfully urged, muft, indeed, be dead to every 
tender, every ennobling fenfation. Yet, the conduét of 
him who is devoted only to pleafure, who gives not one 
moment to thought, not one figh to mifery, though 
defpicable in itfelf, muft appear eftimable—when com- 
pared with that of the thanklefs being who views the 
world through the darkening medium of fullen mifan- 
thropic hate ; who inceffantly murmurs at ills created 
by himfelf, and either receives the offered cup of joy 
with the averted look of averfion, or dafhes it to the 
ground, and ungratefully exclaims—* It is not worth 
my acceptance !”’ In the prime of his life, with a con- 
ftitution which has never fuffered by the debilitating 
attacks of difeafe, and with a fortune ample enough to 
enable him to gratify every rational defire, Morofus, it 
might well be imagined, would have very little to with 
for, and ftill lefs to be diffatisfied with: but this is by 
no means the cafe. He poffeffes, it is true, the envi- 
able and ineftimable bleflings of health and fortune, but 
they are like two rich gems in the hands of an idict ; 
for Morofus has not that ferene and grateful mind 
which alone can render fuch gifts truly valuable. To 
his perverfe optics, every objeét around him appears 
either mean and uninterefting, or gloomy and diftorted ; 
and he, of courfe, views them with cold contempt, or 
ferocious indignation. Repulfive in his manner, he 
neither loves nor is beloved ; but ftands in an infulated 
fituation-—— 
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fituation—the terror of fome, and the fcorn of the greater 
part of thofe who are acquainted with his charaéter and 
conduét. If you meet Morofus on the moft beautiful 
day in fummer, and, in the courfe of your converfation, 
praife the finenefs of the weather, he will tell you, that 
it is intolerable fultry : if you anfwer, that it is necef- 
fary and feafonable; he replies, with a fcowling look 
and muttering tone, that what you fay may be true, 
but, that to him it is neither neceffary nor feafonable - 
with fpring, autumn, and winter, Morofus is equally 
difgufted ; nor is it to the ficklenefs of the element, but 
to the unhappy temper of the mortal, that we are to 
affign the caufe, and the blame. The dependants of 
Morofus are particularly unfortunate ; for whatever line 
of conduét they purfue, they are fure to be expofed tq 
the moft fevere and unlimited cenfure. If they feek, 
by affiduity, to win efteem, he declares, that it is no- 
thing more than cunning ftriving to praétife on his cre- 
dulity ; if they boldly dare to affert their integrity, he 
loudly exclaims againft their effrontery, and wonders 
that fuch vulgar wretches fhould have the infolence to 
controvert his affertions, and oppofe his will. It is but 
a fhort time fince I dined at the houfe of a friend, 
where Morofus made one of the company. The mat- 
ter of the feaft was truly amiable and hofpitable ; the 
entertainment was as elegant as the hand of tafte could 
furnifh, and the guefts ( Morofus excepted) vied with 
each other in contributing to the feftivity of the day. 
He alone opened his lips only to exprefs his difapproba- 
tion of fome book, fome fyftem, or fome meafure, which 
feemed to deferve and to meet with univerfal applaufe. 
If a viétory was mentioned, he fneeringly declared, that 
we might with Pyrrhus fay, that a few more fuch vic- 
tories would ruin us :—if a defeat was lamented, he ex- 
claimed, that it was folly in the extreme to expect any 
thing better from the wretched fyftem purfued at pre- 
fent. The converfation now turned from the cares of 
the public, to thufe which are more immediately felt in 
private 
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private life; and my friend ftrenuoufly afferted, that 
it was very eafy to obtain a confiderable fhare of hap- 
pinefs, notwithftanding the obftacles which perpetually 
oppofe our paflage through life :—but he was inter- 
rupted by Morofus, with—“ You, fir, may have been 
very happy; but I can fafely affirm, that I never yer 
received a pleafure which was of magnitude fufficient to 
make me thankful to my Creator for his having caufed 
me to exift.”” This lait affertion completed the difguft 
with which his hearers had before regarded him; and, 
perceiving, at length, that his opinions met with very 
little refpeé or attention, he haftily quitted the affem- 
bly ; which, when he was abfent, foon regained that 
cheerfulnefs which he never could enjoy, but which his 
prefence banifhed from every perfon near him. 
FERDINAND ST. JULIEN. 


PLACIDUS, 


However the currents of time may be perplexed, 
is found in a continual ftate of tranquillity; difturbed 
neither by the glitter of affluence, nor the moans of 
difcontent. Let us talk a little of this admirable man. 
He was bred to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune, 
which, by one of thofe reverfes that are every day 
fhaking the foundations of wealth, never came into his 
poffeflion ; and he received, at the demife of his father, 
no more than could fuffice a moderate gentleman. Be- 
caufe, when invited, he had hitherto never reje¢ted the 
honours of a coach, it was thought that the want of fuch 
diftin€tion muft have given him an eternal inquietude. 
“¢ Yonder carriage,”’ faid Prefton, one day, to Placidus, 
“‘ reminds me of the elegant equipage in which your 
father frequented the court; and, indeed it is a fad 
misfortune that you, my worthy friend, fhould witnefs 
the decline of family greatnefs.’’—** Indeed, my good 
friend, replied Placidus, ‘¢ if you looked on thefe things 
through my telefcope, you would certainly alter your 
fentence. 
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fentence. For my part, J !ament that my father did 
not Keep a higher retinue, as he would fooner have 
alighted at the end of his journey, and felt as I do, the 
benefits of walking. And, the very carriage you point 
to, is moreover, the occafion of other pleafing ideas. I 
am indebted to its owners for the pains they take to 
amufe me with fuch magnificent views, which only 
prove to me, that they cannot go along without meeting 
with perpetual impediments and mortifications, of which 
the fimple pedeftrian is happily ridden.” —* This is, 


fans doute, one of the beft fellows in the world,” ejacu- 


lated Prefton. I have known him thefe twenty years, 
and nothing can ruffle his repofe. During all this time, 
he has never been tothe Opera; but thrice to the Play, 
and once to the Parliament Houfe ; yet he always gra- 
tifies himfelf by faying, “ that he can go when he 
pleafes.”’ It was but laft September, haying made an 
appointment to vifit Richmond by water, after many 
interruptions, we failed with a fine morning ; when the 
rain coming on, put every one fadly out of tune, except 
my old friend, who remarked, “ that finer hours would 
fucceed the fhowers: and fo, in faét, they did. I have 
repeatedly caught him at the fire-fide, near the clofe of 
day, as happy as a mortal could be ; with no other com- 
pany than the cat, and a tea-kettle. Once I was going 
to ridicule him out of this oddity, till, fecretly approach- 
ing him, I could difcern a tear or two diftilling from 
his eye :—but it was the dew of content. For he rofe 
—he rofe, with all the warmth of one fwayed by the 
dearett emotions; ftrenuoufly thanked me for my vifit, 
as though he had not feen me for years; and defired 
me to be feated :—** Only have a care,’’ faid he, “ not 
to difturb Pufs.’’—“ And why that injunétion refpeét- 
ing Pufs ?”’—*¢ Did you know, Prefton,”’ returned my 
friend, ‘* did you know how much pleafure I have this 
day experienced from the gambols of the little animal, 
1 am perfuaded that you would applaud my precaution. 
Sit down.’’—I fat down, and he continued :-——** When 
the 
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the mild thades of clofing day invite the mind to con- 
templation, I retire, for awhile, from the confideration 
of the tumultuous world to the lively reveries of domef- 
tic joy ; and here, taking a grateful retrofpe& of paft 
comforts, on the altar of focial love—I offer up my daily 
facrifices to the houfehold-deities of my fathers. The 
purring of this happy quadruped, is the fole mufic 
which [ choofe to accompany my devoirs; while the 
recurring harmony of my kettle founds like the horn of 
attendant plenty.” Thus was Placidus the joy of ail 
who knew him. Nor imagine this pleafing equanimity 
the product of a lifelefs difpofition. Once he was dif- 
trefled; and as it is but once that I remember him 
to have been fo, I will record it. I faw him, fome 
way advanced in a path direét with myfelf: he paufed 
attention to a poor woman, with fome ragged girls, who 
folicited his charity. He was earneft in difcourfe with 
them, and did not perceive me. He gave them fome 
money, I could not diftinguifh the fum: they lef 
him; when, on drawing nearer, I juft heard him ex- 
claim, “ ’Tis diftreffing to give fo little where mifery 
demanded fo much.”’ 
. T. 
cr . 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 


A TALE. 


N a remote part of Northumberland, our hero firf 

attracted the curiofity of his neighbours, by the 
‘uncommonnefs of his drefs, and the oddity of his de- 
portment. He generally rofe about fix in the after- 
noon, and retired to reft at ten in the morning. Nor 
did he thus oppofe the regulations of cuftom merely to 
excite remark. But, from the age of fixteen, he had 
uniformly aéted from certain rules known only to him- 
felf; and being now advanced to his three-and-twen- 
tieth year, they had acquired an undeviating ftability. 
Situated 
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Situated in a village, it was not to be expeéted that 
fuch .a conduét would efcape notice. When he went 
abroad, it was in the night, at the breaking in of twi- 
light, or juft as lufty Phoebus threw afide the cur- 
tains of the dawn; and fuch a fingular propenfity, 
when known, did not fail to roufe obiervation. Many 
agreed to watch,’by turns, the motions of Mr. Acid; 
who found his mufings fo interrupted by thefe inquifi- 
tive companions, that he was not feen from home dur- 
ing feveral fucceeding months; at the conclufion of 
which, he found it abfolutely neceffary either to change 
his refidence, or his manner of refiding. 

What paffed in the philofopher’s breaft on this 
grand debate with himfelf, he never divulged, except 
by concurring with the accuftomed modes of life, which 
he thought proper to do. 

Of thofe who had worried him into this compliance, 
there was one (and the chief organ in the bufinefs) 
who aéted from fome other incitement than the love of 
ridicule. The perfon of Acid had fomething of inte~ 
reft; and there was an expeffion in his eyes which in- 
dicated genius; thefe, added to his eccentric qualities, 
had engaged the attention of a young lady in the vici- 
nity. Females are feldom incommunicative; never 
when they have occafion to be otherwife. Euphemia, 
(fo we fhall diftinguifh this heroine) folicitous to ac- 
quire a full account of Mr. Acid, did not forget the 
neceflary route: She had recourfe to his fervant. 

The old woman knew nothing of her mafter’s hif- 
tory, ‘* faving, fhe knew him to be a gentleman, 
though rather a whimfical one, twas true. But, young 
lady,’’ continued Margaret, ‘+ as you are more larned 
than I can pretend to; if you will take the trouble to 
go up ftairs, as you feem to take much intereft in the 
matter, I will fhew you my mafter’s papers; he has 
gone out, and, for a wonder, indeed! left them open : 
though, as I fuppofe, as how he thinks I cannot read 
them, and he is right im that, he mayn’t be fo afraid 
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of me. Well, I will leave you to rummage them, for 
the prefent.’’—“‘ Stop Margaret: if Mr. Acid fhould 
return !’’? Why if he fhould ma’am, take my word, 
he would’nt take umbrage; for he’s not fuch an out- 
Jandith creature, not fo much of a philofopher, as fome 
folks think him, and fo”—*“ But my reputation, my 
charaéter. To be found in the room of a bachelor !”’ 
—‘ As for that, I can only fay evil be to them that 
evi! thinks. Befides, ma’am, do you think. J have no 
chara¢ter ? and how have I lived here fo long, and pre- 
ferved my vartue ?’’—“ You are fure then, my good 
Margaret, that no mifchief will enfue from this ad- 
venture, nor’”—Here Acid made his appearance. He 
had been fo long unufed to the prefence of any woman, 
except Margaret, that he ftood fome moments neither 
apologizing tor his entrance, nor making a fingle en- 
quiry concerning Euphemia. “ Sir,’’ faid the latter, 
recovering her confidence, and giving a look to Mar- 
garet, which was well interpreted, ‘* coming by here, 
this morning, and feeing your fervant at the door, I 
enquired—for you know, (with a fmile of the moft 
fafcinating archnefs) that my fex is inclined to be 
talkative—I enquired of her fome account refpeéting 
her mafter’s manners, health, &c. for I have heard 
you fo much fcandalized in this neighbourhood—if I 
may judge from your countenance and Lavator, it muft 
be fcandal; that 1 were determined, if poflible, to 
know the truth, and oppofe thefe calumniators of your 
fame. One ftep leads to anether, and from hearing of 
its mafter, I was invited to fee this manfion; for 
which perhaps unwelcome intrufion, I maft now, fir, 
beg your pardon, and, expiate my offence by imme- 
diately departing.”’—Madam,”’ replied the philofopher, 
““and’—it is impoffible to account for it by any 
mathematical procefs—he could fay no more. Curt- 
feying, and defiring the honour of an early vifit from 
Mr. Acid, Euphemia retired. 
{To be continued.) 
THE 






























THE DRAMA. 


Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the fpreading notion of the town. 


POPE, 


— 


T no time have the public Theatres been more 
fpiritedly conduéted, the writers received with 
lefs candour, nor the public fupport more fteady—than 
during the years which fucceeded Mr. Garrick’s afcen- 
dancy, and the prefent moment; with, however, the 
exception of fome cloudy overcafts, which, when they 
happen, fhade the horizon of the profperity of every 
nation. To criticifm, the Dramatic, as well as every 
other art, owes the degree of improvement to which, in 
our day, we fee it arrived ; but, that it has reached per- 
feétion, or gone on progreffively to this point, no one 
will fay, fince nothing can more differ from faét. How, 
and when, this has taken place, are queftions we are 
not equally difpofed to canvafs : the latter would be an- 
other “ Hiftory of the Theatres,”’ not ftriétly coincident 
with our plan ; a glance at the former, exhibits the fide 
we have taken, and muft remain our apology for efpouf- 
ing no party, but that of our own underftandings. 

No one will deny, that the Drama has a much higher 
tendency than mere amufement. Whoever has feen a 
play performed, with proper intereft, will feel, that the 
Theatre is a fchool where manners may be polifhed, 
and every thing learnt which diftinguifhes us from the 
barbarian. Public reprefentations are recognized as the 
tone of a nation: As thefe are high or low; as they are 
fupported, canvaffed, criticifed, or difregarded, a peo- 
ple’s genius and propenfities may be eftimated ; and its 
tafte, and even learning, appreciated according to their 
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juft value. For inftance, if we were told of a nation 
where pofture-dancing, exhibitions on the rope and 
wire, and pantomimical entertainments are held in high 
efteem, we fhould not hefitate to pronounce them lovers 
of Jack Pudding, and the patrons of Jugglers. 

A proper fente of the importance of the Theatre, re- 
gulated the inftruétion of the Grecian youth. That 
nation, renowned through the earth for its philofophy, 
made the exhibition of plays contribute to the extenfion 
of morals; even the wife Socrates affifted Euripides in 
the compofition of Tragedy, and deduced arguments 
for his difciples from fome well-known characters of 
the Athenian ftage. 

Athens imparted to Rome her learning, and her 
modes of inftruétion ; her Stagyrite became the crite- 
rion of juft compofition; and every performance, not 
confonant to the Grecian rule, was denied the palm of 
excellence in the capital of the world. On the revival 
of literature and the arts, the rude produétions of the 
firft dramatifts perfeétly agreed with the general tafte ; 
nor, until the retreat of puritanifm, in the latter part 
of the laft century, did Britain evince any thing like 
juft modes of writing, of aéting, or of judging plays. 
If, indeed, at an earlier period, nature produced her 
Shakefpeare, if fome refort to the Playhoujes then efta- 
blithed itfelf, we fhould afcribe this to Avs fuperior ge- 
nius, and to that of his colleagues and immediate fuc- 
ceffors, rather than to the difcernment or tafte of the 
times. 

In a more aufpicious era awoke the lambent flame of 
Britain’s mufe, enlightening the murky fhelves on which 
our immortal bard had, for ages, lain negleéted ; at that 
moment, the ftage, deluged with produétions the im- 
proving ftate of knowledge refufed to own, fent forth 
{paringly thofe claflic pieces, which rank fecond in me- 
rit to Shakefpeare alone. The Cenfor’s voice was re- 
fpe&tfully heard in this difcrimination ; and although 
the clamorous cynic, and the fordidly interefted, fome- 
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times, oppofed thofe decifions, we have reafon to be 
grateful for the approbation which has fealed the ge- 
nuine, or refufed the f{purious efforts of the mufe. 
Latterly, however, there has arifen a {pecies of deci- 
fion upon performers and performances, which it would 
become us not fo much to deprecate as to avoid; as well 
in doors as out, a jargon is employed to pafs judgment 
by a criterion, the meaning of which none can compre- 
hend, but the initiated in this kind of lore. We dif- 
claim both. Biaffed in no refpeét, we ftrenuoufly af- 
fert the ground we have taken; and while delivering 
an opinion, or recording the public decifion, we fhall 
take no part in the latter, nor heed the daily flutterings 
of venal journalifts. 
H. N. 





THEATRICAL FOURNAL. 
DRURY-LANE. 


. Mary Queen of Scots—Robinfon Crufoe. 

. Confcious Lovers—Scotch Ghott. 

. Siege of Belgrade—Robinfon Crufoe. 

. Richard Coeur de Lion—Scotch GhoR—W ho’s 
the Dupe ?—Robinfon Crufoe. 

. Douglas—Scotch Ghoft—Robinfon Crufoe. 

. Honey Moon (firft time )—Robinfon Crufoe. 

With the affiftance of two or three pinches of fnuff, 
we made fhift to keep our eyes open, during the two 
tirft aéts of this peculiarly fomnific piece ; but, we be- 
lieve thofe of the audience were all clofely fealed. At the 
commencement of the third aét, however, the report of 
a couple of piftols aroufed their attention ; and, during 
the remainder of the performance, the houfe echoed 
with the loudeft burfts—not of applaufe, gentle reader 
—but of the moft marked difapprobation. 

Mr. W. Linley is, we underftand, the manufacturer 
of this ill-jointed piece of dramatic workmanfhip : the 
fable of which (if it may be termed one) turns upon 
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the following point :—A young lady falls in love with 
a gentleman, who fhortly after comes to pay his devoirs 
in form : by fome means, however, he imbibes a notion, 
that during the honey-moon fhe will be very fond, 
tender, and obliging; but, afterwards, a perfeét terma- 
gant. She overhears one of his foliloquies in the gar- 
den, and refolves to punifh him for his illiberality : they 
are married, and, for the firft two or three weeks, fhe 
proves “avery fhrew ;’’ turns the fteward out of the 
room in the morning, becaufe he looks like a crop ; and 
falls into hyfterics at dinner, becaufe her lord wears 
powder. At length, the winding-up of the piece pre- 
fents us with a confeffion, and a reconciliation. Some 
of the fongs were defervedly encored, and the per- 
formers were excellent in their parts. 

Mr. Linley, as a mufical compofer, has done himfelf 
great credit ; but as an author (we hope he will forgive 
us) we are conftrained to withhold our praife. 


Jan. 9. George Barnwell—Robinfon Crufoe. 

10. Wonder—Shipwreck. 

11. Meafure for Meafure-—Scotch Gheft—Ship- 
wreck. 

12. Much Ado about Nothing—Shipwreck. 

13. Srege of Belgrade—Scotch Ghoft—Robinfon 
Crufoe. 

14. Chapter of Accidents— Richard Coeur de 
Lion. 

16. I/abella—Scotch Ghoft—Robinfon Crufoe. 

17. Chances—Richard Coeur de Lion. 

18. Wheel of Fortune—Scotch Ghoft—Prize. 

19. School for Scandal—Scotch Ghoft—No Song 
No Supper. 

20. Theodefus—Robinfon Crufoe. 


Where fleeps the genius of Sheridan ? 


COVENT- 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Jan. 2. King Henry the Fourth—UHarlequin and 
Oberon. 
3. Abroad and at Home—Ditto. 


Thefe very popular pieces drew an unufually crowd- 
ed audience this ev ening, who went away, fully fatis- 
fied with their entertainment. 


Jan. 4. Bufy Body—Harlequin and Oberon. 
3. Myfteries of the Caflle—Ditto. 
* Abroad and at Home—Ditto. 
7. Comedy of Errors—Ditto. 


It is bag fince we have feen the Comedy of Errors 
performed fo unexceptionably well in all its parts. 


Jan. 9. Abroad and at Home—Harlequin and Oberon. 
10. Firft Time, A Cure for the Heart Ache. 
This piece is from the fuccefsful pen of Mr. Morton. 
The charaéters are as follow : 


Sir Hugh Stanley . . . . Mr. Murray. 
Charles a ar - Mr. Pope. 
Vortex... « « « = Bee Qtek. 
Rapid . . . . - « « « Mr. Munden. 





Ned Rapid 
Farmer Oatland 
Frank Oatland 


. Mr. Lewis. 
. Mr. Waddy. 
. Mr. Faweett. 





Bronze . .. =. =. « « Mr. Farley. 
Hartley . 1.» « « « « Me. Bll 
Mifs Vortex . . . . . » Mrs. Mattocks. 
Ellen Vortex . . . i « Mrs. Pope. 
Jefly Oatland . . . . . Mifs Waliis. 


Sir Hugh Stanley, a refpeétable worthy old baron, 
has, to fupport the dignity of his family, greatly im- 
poverithed his eftate by eleétioneering; and thinks 
(by forming an alliance between his fon Charles, who 
is juft returning from his travels, and the daughter of 
Mr. Vortex, a nabob of immenfe fortune, who has ° 
lately 
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lately fettled in that part of the country) to retrieve his 
broken fortune, and reftore his family to that fplendour 
which it had fo long maintained. The father of Mifs 
Ellen Vortex, dying in India, left her under the care of 
the Nabob, her uncle, who, by prefenting her with five 
thoufand pounds, and artfully perfuading her that her 
father’s affairs were in a very deranged ftate, prevailed 
upon her to relinquifh all claims upon his fortune. 
This young lady having feen Charles Stanley at the 
Spa, before he fet out on his travels, a mutual attach- 
ment has taken place between them. Farmer Oatland, 
a tenant of Sir Hugh’s, previous to the arrival of the 
nabob, was honeft and induftrious, but fince, affociated 
with the diffipated fervants of the latter, has loft his 
money by gaming, and is three hundred pounds in ar- 
rear for rent. In this flate is the fable when the 
iece opens. Charles returns, is informed by his 
father of the ftate of his affairs and his intended means 
of retrieving them; he is alarmed, and ingenuoufly 
confeffes that his heart is engaged; his father, however, 
proceeds to inform him of the lady’s family; at the 
name of Vortex he {tarts and is all raptures to be 
gone: a letter his fent to the nabob’s, announcing his 
arrival, and he immediately prepares to follow it. Mr. 
Vortex, his daughter, and Ellen are together, when the 
footman informs them, that Mr. Sranley waits for per- 
miflion. to introduce himfelf. Ellen, at firft intends 
quitting the room, but fummoning up her fortitude 
refolves to ftay: Charles enters, and is much embar- 
raffed on feeing a ftrange lady, when he expeéted to 
have met the idol of his foul. Ellen at length walks 
down the ftage, and the moment he fees her, he (to the 
furprife and difappointment of Mifs Vortex) ruthes to 
her fect: this is confidered an affront, Mifs Vortex, 
however, cannot prevail upon her father to fA‘; but, 
being a Member of Parliament, he attempts to fpeak 
to him, which does not produce any effeét, but that of 
making himfelf appear ridiculous. The family of the 
Oatlands 
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Oatlands is fo much reduced, that Frank and Jeffy are 
neceflitated to hire themfelves as fervauts at the 
nabob’s. Sir Hugh Stanley, finding his hopes fruf- 
trated, writes to Rapid, who has a momgage on his 
eftate, to extend it from fifty to feventy thoufand 
pounds: Rapid, an old taylor, who has retired from 
bufinefs worth a plumb, and his fon Ned, a dafhing 
youth, who always “ keeps moving,’’ and is continually 
reminding his father to “ fink the taylor,” at length 
arrive at the village; and by means of Bronze, the 
nabob’s valet, are introduced to him as merchants. 
Vortex difcovers their bufinefs, and thinking this a 
fit opportunity of being revenged on the family of Sir 
Hugh, prevails upon Rapid to refufe an extenfion of 
the mortgage, and offers to furnifh him with ready 
money to purcha/fe the eftate: This propofal is, by the 
baron and his fon, refufed with a juft difdain. A con- 
verfation at the nabob’s table turns upon the conduct 
and circumftances of Sir Hugh, who, together with his 
fon, are fpoken of contemptuoufly : thts converfation is 
retailed in the kitchen, and Frank fights with the fer- 
vants, and informs young Stanley of the affair; who 
infifts upon the nabob’s giving up the perfon who had 
traduced his and his father’s charaéter. Vortex, 
however, is not difpofed to fight himfelf ; he, therefore, 
with fome difficulty, prevails upon young Rapid, who 
is to marry his daughter, to accept the challenge. A 
duel is fought, and Stanley difarms Ned—Ned returns 
in order to marry Mifs Vortex, but his confcience 
ftings him for having deceived Jefly Oatland, to 
whom, long fince, he has made a folemn promife of 
marriage. He fees her, and refolves to relinquifh all 
pretenfions to Mifs Vortex. . 
Previoufly to the figning of the marriage fettle- 
ment, the nabob fhews him the paper whereby Ellen 
has refigned her fortune, and while he is explaining it, 
young Rapid, in an agony of love, unknowingly de- 
ftroys the inftrument; this alarms Vortex, but as he is 
to 
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to marry his daughter, he thinks he will keep the 
fecret for his own fake. Ned Rapid, however, pub- 
licly informs Ellen and young Stanley of the fwindling 
tranfaétion. Stanley receives the hand of his Ellen, 
young Rapid that of Jeffy Oatland, Old Oatland is 
reinftated in his farm, and “ A Cure for the Heart 
Ache,” is proved to be honefty and a clear confcience. 
In juftice to Mr. Morton, we confefs this to be the 
moft agreeable mc/ange we ever witnefled. Sentiment, 
pathos, fire, wit, mirth, fatire, and every requifite for a 
modern Comedy, is to be found in “ A Cure for the 
Heart Ache.’ The performers were throughout ex- 
cellent: Mr. Fawcett, however, we muft notice in par- 
ticular; we never faw him to more advantage: his 
acting, in the purfe fcene, muft be confidered a mafter- 
piece of its kind. The incomparable Mrs. Mattocks 


(who has but lately recovered from a fit of illnefs) ow-" 


ing to her exertions to pleafe an applauding audience, 
was fo much exhaufted, that on her laft exit fhe fainted 
away.—The Prologue delivered by Mr. Macready, the 
Epilogue by Mrs. Mattocks : the former fentimental ; 
the latter, Gaidieal, we fuppofe to be written by M. P. 
Andrews, Efq. Neither of them, however, were par- 
ticularly ftriking—The Mafque of Comus (for the 
firft time this feafon) followed ** A Cure for the Heart 
Ache.”’—W ANTING—more appropriate Drefes for 
the charaéters of this piece: they were not fufficiently 
masked. 


Jan. 11. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin and 
Oberon. 
12. Third night (dy Command of their Mayeflies) 
A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin and 
Oberon. 
We cannot but congratulate Mr. Morton on this pe- 
culiar mark of Royal favour. 


Jan. 13. Abroad and at Home—Harlequin and Oberon. 
14. 4 Cure for the Heart Ache—Ditte. 


JAN. 
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Jan.16. Abroadand at Home—Harlequin and Oberon. 
17. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Dhitto. 
18. Ditto—Ditto. 
19. (By Command of their Majefties) Abroad and 
at Home—Harlequin and Oberon. 
20. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Ditto. 








Reirofped of New PERFORMERS, and Old Per- 

formers in New Parts. 
Tuefday evening (Dec. 27) we witneffed a new at- 
tempt on the boards of Covent-Garden, in the part of 
Gay’s ‘ Polly,’ by a Mrs. Addifon. The lady paffed 
through the ordeal of her fir? appearance, without ex- 
citing much applaufe in the amateurs of mufic; nor did 
her aéting leave an imprefiion on us which could induce 
a hope that more energy will, in future, be given to her 
performance of the fame chara¢ter. 

Mrs. A.’s principal unhappinefs arifes in the want of 
force for the upper notes, and a general difregard of the 
thakes fo judicioufly fprinkied over the airs in Polly. 
Befides, it requires fomething more than at prefent is 
evinced by this lady, to play againft Mrs. Martyr’s Lucy. 

Polly Peachum is not a part wherein we fhould expeét, 
by any means, a polifh to the diétion; but Mrs. A. 
ftands not alone among the Singers who almoft habitu- 
ally {mother the meaning of what they fpeak and fing ; 
for it muft be acknowledged, that an Englifh Opera is 
not to be jabbered over with the politic-difpatch of the 
Italian, where a certain quantity of fqualling is invarie 
ably fubftituted in the room of fenfe. 

‘To have done with Mrs, Addifon—The laft remark 
attaches to feveral male fingers of both houfes, in whom 
the fault is more reprehenfible, and ought to receive 
feverer punifhment. Incledon is wondcrtully free from 
this cenfure, except in pronouncing ¢/e, which he fhould 
be informed is not fpele thaa; the frequent recurrence 
of this article hurts the ear of any one alive to the ge- 
nius of rea/ Englith. 

In the comic parts, affigned to Bannifter and Suett, 
at 
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at one houfe, and to Munden at the other, a fpecies of 
alteration of the author’s words frequently takes place, 
contrary to his original meaning, wa contrary to gram- 
mar, fenfe,and propriety. Whether thefe performers thus 
metamorphofe according to their own puny judgments, 
or whether they are apeing the great man at ALTE- 
RATIONS, is quite immaterial :—the Public fhould not 
permit, nor can we filently pafs over, fuch repeated in- 
fults to the underftandings of a London audience. 

January 3.—Covent-Garden.—Mrs. Mountain was 
—this evening—accepted as a fubftitute for Mrs. Se- 
cond. In the finging, perhaps, fhe is not fo enchant- 
ing; but, in fenfe and patlion, fhe furpaffes Mrs. 
Second. 

January 17.—Covent-Garden.—Owing to the indif- 
pofition of Mr. Lewis, the part of Ned Rapid, in “ A 
Cure for the Heart Ache,” was affumed by Mr. Knight, 
with credit to himfelf, and fatisfa€tion to a numerous 
audience. From the very fhort time allotted to Mr. 
Knight for getting up this charader, we thought it im- 
poffible for him to have appeared even decent: an 
agreeable furprize, however, proved him capable of 
giving zfs fullenergy. And, though the eccentric vi- 
vacity of the Maxzager claims our frequent admiration, 
we cannot help thinking, that there was more of zature 
in the performance of Mr. Knight. Seldom can new 
actors, on the London boards, be indulged with a part 
fuitable to their genius: this is the firft time on which 
Knight has been fo favoured; and we hope, for his 
own merit, and the gratification of the public, that the 
favour will zow be repeated. 

January 18.—Drury-Lane.—This evening a young 
lady made her fir? appearance, in the charaéter of Mar- 
garetta, in ‘ No Song No Supper.’ The effeéts of a 
genuine diffidence prevented her from giving that force 
to the higher notes of the piece, which otherwife fhe 
might have done. In the air “ Plaintive Ditty,” the 
was particularly enchanting ; and evinced that expref- 
fion of fentiment, which ever accompanies the natural 
exertions of a juft and delicate tafte. B. 
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*Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. 


POPE, 





Art. I. Effay on National Pride. To swhich are 
added, Memoirs of the Author's Life and Writings. 
Tranflated from the original German of the late 
celebrated Dr. F. G. Zimmerman, Aulic Counfellor 
and Phyfician to his Britannic Majefty at Hanover. 
By Samuel Hull Wilcocke. 8vo. pp. 260. 5s. boards. 
Dilly, 1797. 


EW writers have the happy talent-of giving to rug- 

ged difquifition the graces of intereft and ornament. 
Either the great Zimmerman is not of that number, or 
his tranflator is inadequate to the tafk he has here un- 
dertaken: we fhould be inclined to adopt the latter 
opinion, were not many pages of this Effay more fiery 
and embodied than others; from which we gather, 
(never having feen the original) that, had the defeét 
refted with Mr. Wilcocke, no part of the prefent work, 
more than another, would have manifefted the Author 
of the Treatife on Solitude. We fhall firft take the 
following general ftrictures : 


“ Self-conceit always exalts a man above his proper level, 
and perverts his right perception of the fitnets of things. 
Every prince muft have his court days and his ambafladors, 
be his dotinions three miles or three hundred in extent; 
every nobleman his attendants and pages, whether his revenue 
juftifies fuch oftentation or not; and every fhop-keeper’s 
wife, whether fhe fells tape by the yard or pins by the hun- 
dred for fix days, muft, on the feventh, be a fine lady. A 
Vo. I. G blockhead 
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blockhead will ever extol the depth of his penetration; the 
knave his honefty; the blind follower of a particular reli- 
gious tenet his thorough conviétion of its infallibility ; the 
hypocrite his piety; the upftart his nobility ; the demircp 
her virtue: the old maid her chaftity; which fhe indeed, 
often to her forrow, retains for want of its ever having been 
ented: the idle and infignificant can pertly engrofs the 
whole of a converfation, of which they make themfelves the 
topic, without feeling how much they deprefs men of fenfe 
on fuch occafions. There is not a youthful coxcomb in the 
univerfe, who would barter his head for that of the moft emi- 
nent genius; nor a wealthy fcoundrel that cares for any kind 
of merit, but the cunning that has brought him his riches; 
and no virtue can counterbalance the glittering gewgaws of 
coronets and embroidery in the eyes of a titled ignoramus, 
Thofe who indulge in felf-conceit generally go farther, and 
not only love their opinions like themfelves, but look with 
fcorn on all who entertain different ideas, and who do not 
exactly give the preterence to what they efteem worthy of 
it. The idler pities the bufy fool that is ever immerfed in 
the occupations of trade; the hunter defpifes the fellow that 
cannot talk of dogs and horfes; the gamefter thinks thofe 
who care not for cards little better than clods; the burgo- 
maiter who magifierially gives importance to trifles, and the 
counfellor who feribbles his decifion on the cafes that are 
brought for his confideration with the fame eafe that he 
gulps down his wine, afk with haughty felf-fufficiency, what 
good the pedant does who can employ his time no better 
than to write a book? To him who has no fenfibility of foul, 
all the nobler, the purer emotions of the heart, feem abfurd 
and ridiculous; the man who does not feel the poignancy of 
genuine wit fiares at the applaufe it excites; while on the 
other hand low jokes, punsy and obicene allufions, form a 
fund of entertainment to congenial vulgar minds; to giddy 
girls, whofe hearts pant for a fop, and whofe lot is often a 
fool, the manly accomplifhment of knowledge, fenfe, and 
ferioufnefs of character, are of no worth; men of a churlith 
temper look on the enchanting features, the foftly alluring 
eyes and graceful mien of the lovely daughters of our general 
mother, merely as childifh play things, unworthy the atten- 
tion ef the lerds of the creation; mercenary mercantile fouls, 
who 
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who value a woman only by the weight of gold fhe brings 
with her as a portion, are incapable of conceiving how any 
one can be fuch a dolt as to take a wife with good fenfe, 
delicate feelings, and a benevolent heart, in preference to 
ftupidity with money ; and the captivating allurements which 
nature teaches a blooming girl to throw out for the grand 
purpofe of her creation, are inveighed againit and reprimanded 
as dewnright immodetty, by the antiquated prude, who has 
loit all power of attraction.” 


The next quotation merits attention : 


“¢ He who is the man of moft confideration in a little cir- 
cle, will naturally detett extenfive fociety, where he is fure 
to lofé his pre-emminence.—-Men are infinitely more pleafed 
with the company of fuch as, out of complaifance or igno- 
rance, accede to their abfurd propofitions, than of thofe who 
infinuate they are erroneous.”’ “ Thefe true and unexag- 
gerated obfervations prove, that the generality of mankind are 
proud ; and that felf-conceit is the fountain-head of pride,’ 





Extended to nations : 


“ Upon the whole, vanity anf felf-conceit are equally 
predominant in all nations, The Greenlander, whe laps 
with his dog in the fame platter, defpifes the invaders of his 
country, the Danes. The Coffacks and Calmucks poffefs 
the greateft contempt for their mafters, the Ruffians. The 
Negroes too, though the moft ftupid among the inhabitants 
of the earth, are exceflively vain. Atk the Caribbee Indians, 
who live at the mouth of the Oronoque, from what nation 
they derive their origin? they anfwer, ‘ why, we only are 
* men.’ . In fhort, there is hardly any nation under the fun, 
in which inftances of pride, vanity, and arrogance, do not oc 
cur, They all, more or lefs, refemble the Canadian, who 
thinks he compliments an European, when he fays, ‘ He is a 
man as well as I? or the Spanifh preacher, who, difcourfing 
upon the temptation of Jefus by the devil, enthufiattically 
exclaimed, ‘ But, happily for mankind, and fortunately for 
the Son of God, the lofty tops of the Pyrennees hid the de- 
lightful country of Spain from the eyes of the Redeemer, or 
the temptation had affuredly been too ftrong for our bleffed 
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But of all the inftances of National Pride given in 
this volume, none exceed the following. Speaking of 
a French General, Mr. Zimmerman fays, “ When he 
“ drags along with him into the field two thoufand 
“cooks, and efteems it due to his confequence and 
‘© fame to have a hundred difhes ferved up at his 
“ table.’”? The French tranflator, in rendering this paf- 
fage, puts “‘ twenty,” inftead of two thoufand cooks ; 
and, inftead of a hundred difhes, “ plates for a hundred 
guefts.”’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


EE 


Art. II. Donald Bane: :n Heroic Poem, in Three 
Books. By George Skeene, Ef. pp. 111. price as. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1796. 


THE ‘action of this truly original Poem, commences 
with the miflion of Pitfour, from Robert, king of 
Scotland, to Donald Bane, lord of the Weftern Ifles ; 
he contemns it : and, Macdonald his fon, for attempt- 
ing to fhield the ftranger from his father’s rage, is fent 
with Pitfour to “ a deep abode devoid of light :” 
while Donald affembling his forces, 





és the van 

Led. on, and-turned his prow to ride the wave, 

And gave the fpreading canvafs to the wind, 

Which bore this mortal burden, mounting o’er 

The liquideliving billows to the coaft 

Of Scotia fafe. Alas, too fafe! for, oh, 

If poet’s prayer may be heard by thee, 

Great father of the deep! let peaceful trade 

Glide {moothly cn thy furface, nor with frowns 

Confound its honett induftry ; but gape, 

And {wallow thofe who quit their native land 

With dire invafive purpofe, cruel deeds 

Determining, and peaceful lands to drown 

With blood, by black ambition urged! Do thou 
Then 
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Them all devour, dread Ocean, ferving fu 

The caufe of virtue, happinefs, and peace !’” 














Flora, the daughter of Donald, had conceived an 
affection for Pitfeur, on feeing him in her father’s 
court. Kildare, a villainous fervant, was entrufted 
with the punifhment of young Macdonald and Pitfour; 
but Flora difcovering their prifon, 
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When fleep all othér eyes had fealed 

' But this bright maid’s, with anxious love alarmed, 

She ftole unheeded where the traitor lay, 

Dreaming of luft, and carefully concealed 

Soon found the objeét of her fearch, the cord 

And key wherewith to enter his dark den. 

. tligh in her hope, and lighted by the moon, 

3 The lover’s lamp, and all the ftarry train, 

Who winked at the pure fraud, fhe reached the rock, 

J And quick defcending brought the aftonithed pair 

To life and freedom.— When Pitfour beheld 

His fair deliverer, the moon and ftars 

Appeared as heaven had opened all her eyes 

To view this midnight cherub, or with joy 

| Illumined the vaft {phere ; and on his knees 

, He fell involuntary—* I behold’ 

(With reverent and religious awe he fpake) 

} * An angel from the God of virtue fent 

' * To give us freedom. Glory to his name!” 
And well he might mittake; for the was fair 

As morning light, and from her beaming eyes 

That fhone, like jewels in a purple rofe, 

Amid her blufhes, on the blooming youth 

She darted fond defire, and dazzied him. 

But when Macdonald’s fitter ftood confeffed 

In all her charms, though adoration ceafed, 

And holy love, yet mortal love remained 

Of triple ftrength, and of the pureft kind, 

Allied to heavenly. Still he gazed and gazed, 

As wonder-ftruck, and ever to’remain 

A ftatue void of motion, as he viewed 

Her virgin modeity, of virtuous love 
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The everlafting magnet, and the force 
Of innocence and beauty blended {weet.”’ 


“ Meantime he (Kildare) bent his way to where the 
rock, 

As he imagined, held the happier pair, 

With malice in his mind, and fell intent 

To torture them; but they with wary care 

Purfued ; when he defcended, cut the cord, 

And in the dungeon locked him ; there immured 

In hopelefs woe he groaned away his life 

Unpitied, unreprieved ; and his bare bones 

Lay mouldering in that ugly cave. Yet fome 

Aver that ftill, as they approach the rock, 

They hear his fpirit bellow to the wind, 

Or think they hear, and with the northern blaft 

And dafhing waves, in hideous roar contend. 


Macdonald, Pitfour, and Flora, follow the fleet of 
Donald Bane. 


“ > Twas night, and nothing but the wild expanfe 
Of ocean, deep and difmal, now appeared 

On all fides round; and firmament hung full 

Of ftars that with a flood of glory glared 

Upon the night, and made noéturnal day. 

The folitary veifel fweeped along 

The graceful-waving ocean, whilft the moon, 
Sole queen of filence, gilds the vaft profound. 
And thus the lover, gazing on his bride, 

Beguiled the folemn-hours.”’ 


ros 


But they are involved in a tempeft, and caft on 2 


rock, her lover dead by her fide. 
“ his clay-cold neck fhe clafped, 

And on his livid lips poured forth her foul. 

Swift to the Weft’s green Ifle their kindred fprites 

Together winged their way. But ftill ’tis told 

A wailing noife is heard, which from its path 

Th’ unthinking veffel draws afide to help 

Th’ imaginary maid, who, like the form 

Of marble weeping Niobe, bewails, 
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With many a wild and woeful fcream, the wrecks 
Of wretches dafhed upon the rock ; while round 
The ribs and broken maits of battered fhips 
Upon the white furge reftlefs ever roll.” 


(10 be concluded in our next.) 





Art. IIT. The lialian; or, the Confeffional of the 
Black Pentients. A Romance. By Ann Radcliff, 
Author of ihe Myfteries of Udolpho, Sc. &e. 3 vols. 
price 15s. in boards. Cadell and Davies, 1797. 


‘ 


ICENTIO, fon of the Marchefe and Marchefa di 
Vivaldi, conceives an early and violent affeétion 

for Ellena di Rofatba. This attachment rendered hate- 
ful to the Marchefa, on account of Ellena’s obfcurity, 
is oppofed with all her force—and this oppofition is 
ftrengthened by the joint artifices of Father Schedoni, 
her confeffor. It is agreed by them, to remove Ellena 
to a remote convent, where, after a long purfuit, fhe is 
difcovered by Vivaldi, and releafed through the gene- 
rous aid of Olivia. Vivaldi, impreffed with the ills 
they have fuffered, to put it beyond the Marchefa’s 
power longer to impede their union, on arriving at the 
Abbey of San Stephano, preffes Ellena to confummate 
by marriage their mutual love. But, neither the dark 
foul of Schedoni, nor the ambitious haughtinefs of the 
Marchefa, were unmindful of their efcape. Informed 
of their route, Schedoni, with a falfe order from the 
inquifition, procures their arreft, when Ellena neceffi- 
tated by the feverities of her fituation, had entered the 
chapel of the Abbey, to give her hand to Vivaldi. He, 
with his faithful fervant Paulo, is carried to the dun- 
geons of the Inquifition, and Ellena, according to the 
plan of Schedoni and the Marchefa, is hurried to a 
lone houfe on the fea fide, to undergo affaffination. 
Spalatro was entrufted with this horrid acy 
uc 
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but he fhrunk from its finifh, which is undertaken by 
Schedoni. 


Ellena, aroufed by a man’s voice, ftarted from her mattrefs, 
when, perceiving Schedoni, and by the pale glare of the 
lamp, his haggard countenance, fhe fhrieked, and funk back 
on the pillow, She had not fainted; and believing that he 
came to murder her, fhe now exerted herfelf to plead for 
mercy. The energy of her feelings enabled her to rife and 
throw herfelf at his feet: ‘ Be merciful, O father! be merci- 
* ful !’ faid the, in a trembling voice. 

‘Father!’ interrupted Schedoni, with earneftnefs;} and 
then, feeming to reftrain himfelf, he added, with unaffected 
furprife, ‘ Why are you thus terrified?’ for he had loit, in 
new interefts and emotions, all confcioufnefs of evil intention, 
and of the fingularity of his fituation, ‘ What do you fear :’ 
he repeated. 

Have pity, holy father!’ exclaimed Ellena in agony. 

‘Why do you not fay whofe portrait that is?” demanded 
he, forgetting that he had not afked the queftion before. 

‘ Whofe portrait ?? repeated the Confeffor in a loud voice. 

§ Whofe portrajt ?’ faid Ellena, with extreme furprife. 

_‘ Aye, how came you by it? Be quick—-whofe refemblance 
¢ 1s 1t?? 

‘Why fhould you with to know? faid Ellena. 

* Anfwer my quettion,’ repeated Schedoni, with encreafing 
iternnefs, 

‘I cannot part with it, holy father,’ replicd Ellena, pref- 
fing it to her bofom, £ you do not with me to part with it!” 

“Is it impoffible to make you anfwer my queftion!’ faid 
he, in extreme perturbation, and turning away from her, ‘ has 
* fear utterly confounded you !? Then, again ftepping towards 
her, and feizing her wriit, he repeated the demand ina tone 
of defperation. 

‘ Alas! he is dead! or I fhould not now want a protec- 
‘ tor,’ replied Ellena, fhrinking from his grafp, and weeping. 

“ You trifle,’ faid Schedoni, with a terrible look, ‘1 once 
‘ more demand an anfwer—whofe piture !’ . 

Ellena lifted it, gazed upon it for a moment, and then 
prefling it to her lips, faid, ‘This was my father.’ 

‘ Your father!’ he repeated in an inward voice, * your 
‘father!’ and fhuddering turned away. 

Ellena 
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Ellena looked at him with furprife, ‘ I never knew a 
* father’s care,’ fhe faid; § nor, till lately, did I perceive the 
* want of it, —But now’— 

‘ His name? interrupted the Confeffor. 

‘ But now,’ continued Ellena— if you are not as a father 
‘to me—to whom can I look for proteétion ?? 

‘His name?’ repeated Schedoni, with iterner emphafis. 

“Tt is facred,’ replied Ellena, ¢ for he was unfortunate !’ 

‘ His name?’ demanded the Confeffor, furioufly. 

*T have promifed to conceal it, father.’ 

On your life, I charge you tell it; remember, on your 
life !’ 

Ellena trembled, was filent, and with fupplicating looks 
implored him to defift from enquiry, but he urged the quef- 
tion more isrefiftibly. ‘ His name then,’ faid the, ‘ was 
€ Marinella.’ 

Schedoni groaned and turned away; but, in a few feconds, 
ftruggling to command the agitation that fhattered his whole 
fiame, he returned to Ellena, and raifed her from her knees, 
on which fhe had thrown herfelf to implore mercy. 

§ The place of his refidence?’ faid the monk, 

© Tt was far from hence,’ fhe replied; but he demanded an 
unequivocal anfwer, and fhe reluétantly gave one. 

Schedoni turned away as before, "groaned heavily, and 
paced the chamber without fpeaking;_ while Ellena, in her 
turn, enquired the motive of his queftions, and the occafion of 
his agitation. But he feemed not to notice any thing fhe faid, 
and, wholly given up to his feelings, was inflexibly filent, 
while he ftalked, with meafured fteps, along the room, and 
his face, half hid by his cowl, was bent towards the ground. 

Ellena’s terror began to yield to aflonifhment, and this 
emotion encreafed, when Schedoni approaching her, fhe per- 
ceived tears {well in his eyes, which were fixed on hers, and 
his countenance foften from the wild diforder that had 
marked it. Still he could not fpeak. At length he yielded 
to the fulnefs of his heart, and Schedoni, the tern Schedoni, 
wept and fighed! He feated himfelf on the mattrefs befide 
Elicna, took her hand, which fhe atfrighted attempted to 
withdraw, and, when he could command his voice, faid, 
‘Unhappy child!—behold your more unhappy father!’ As 

he 
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—_ 
he concluded, his voice was overcome by groans, and he 
drew the cowl entirely over his face. 

‘ My father!’ exclaimed the aftonifhed and doubting 
Ellena—‘ my father!’ and fixed her eyes upon him. He 
gave no reply ; but when, a moment after, he lifted his head, 
‘ Why do you reproach me with thofe looks!’ faid the con- 
fcious Schedoni, 

* Reproach you!—reproach my father!’ repeated Ellena, in 
accents foftening into tendernefs, ‘ Why fhould I reproach 
* my father !? 

‘Why! exclaimed Schedoni, ftarting from his feat, 
* Great God!’ 

As he moved, he ftumbled over the dagger at his foot; 
at that moment it might be faid to ftrike into his ‘heart. 
He pufhed it haftily from fight. Ellena had not obferved 
it; but fhe obferved his labouring breaft, his diftraéted looks, 
and quick fteps, as he walked to and fro in the chamber; 
and fhe afked, with the moft foothing accents of compaffion, 
and looks of anxious gentlenefs, what made him fo unhappy, 
and tried to affuage his fufferings. They feemed to encreafe 
with every with the expreffed to difpel them; at one moment 
he would paufe to gaze upon her, and in the next would 
quit her with a frenzied ftart. 

‘ Why do you look fo piteoufly upon me, father?’ Ellena 
faid, ‘ why are you fo unhappy? Tell me, that I may coms 
* fort you.’ 

This appeal renewed all the violence of remorfe and grief, 
and he preffed her to his bofom, and wetted her cheek with 
his tears. Ellena wept to fee him weep, till her doubts 
began to take alarm. Whatever might be the proofs, that 
had convinced Schedoni of the relationfhip between them, 
he had not explained thefe to her; and, however ftrong was 
the eloquence of nature which fhe witneffed, it was not fuffi- 
cient to juftify an entire confidence in the affertion he had 
made, or to allow her to permit his careffes without trem- 
bling. She fhrunk, and endeavoured to difengage herfelf ; 
when, immediately underftanding her, he faid, ‘ Can you 


* doubt the caufe of thefe emotions? thefe figns of paternal 
§ affection ?” 


‘Have I not reafon to doubt,’ replied Ellena timidly, 
6 fince I never witneffed them before?’ 


He 
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He withdrew his arms, and fixing his eyes earneftly on 
hers, regarded her for fome moments in expreffive filence. 
‘ Poor Innocent!’ faid he, at length, ‘ you know not how 
‘much your words convey!—It is too true, you never have 
‘ known a father’s tendernefs till now!’ 


Perfuaded that Ellena was his own daughter, Sche- 
doni conveys her to a nunnery in Naples, near her 
former refidence, and, carefully veiling from her that 
he had defigned himfelf her murderer, refumes his 
ftation in the convent to which he belonged. Having 
vifited the Marchefa, and offered fome apology for not 
having completely aéted up to their agreement, he 
goes to Rome in queft of Vivaldi, having now an inte- 
reft in his union with Ellena. In the prifon of the 
Inguifition, however, Vivaldi had been urged by a 
ftranger, to accufe Schedoni of the murder of his 
brother, the late Count di Bruno, from the united 
teftimonials of the prieft to whom Schedoni had con- 
feffed at the Confeffional of the Black Penitents, and 
the dying teftament of Spalatro. He is conviéted of 
the murder; but dies by poifon. 

On his brother’s demife, Schedoni forcibly married 
the Countefs, by whom he had a daughter. Yet he 
was jealous, and hurried by that frenzy, he plunged 
a dagger in her body, on fome flight fufpicion, and 
fled. To avoid his brutality, the retired to a convent, 
and gave her only daughter by her former lord (that 
by Schedoni dying) to the care of her fifter Bianchi. 

The Marchefe di Vivaldi vifits Rome, to regain his 
fon from the Inquifition; and, agreeable to the dying 
requeft of his wife, refolves, if it fhould be proved that 
Schedoni was not Ellena’s father, he would confent to 
the happinefs of his fon. Olivia, no longer able to en- 
dure the feverities of the abbefs ever fince Ellena’s 
efcape, changes her refidence to the Santa della Piéta, 
of which fhe had heard a favourable report from, and 
where fhe meets with, the long feparated Elena, in 

whom 
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whom fhe difcovers her daughter! Thus, fatisfied of 
the true parentage of Ellena, the Marchefe no longer 
hefitates to unite the fates of Ellena and Vivaldi. 

The whole delineation of Schedoni, particularly his 
conference with the Marchefa on Ellena’s murder; 
and the charaéter of Father Nicola, the monk of Paluzzi, 
thew Mrs. Radcliffe to poffefs an acute knowledge of 
human nature. 

The reader has in this work, fome fine fpecimens of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s defcriptive powers; we would in- 
fiance them, if our limits admitted; but we muft con! 
tent ourlelves with quoting the two following paffages. 
—(fpeaking of the matin hymns of fome pilgrims) 

The refponfes, as they foftened away in diftance, 

and fwelled again on the wafting breeze, appeared 

like the mufic of {pirits, watching by night upon 
the fummits of the mountains, and anfwering each 
other in celeftial airs, as they walk their high boun- 
dary, and overlook the fleeping world.’’—Again, 

At intervals, indeed, the moon, as the clouds paffed 

away, fhewed, for a moment, fome of thofe mighty 

monuments of Rome’s eternal name, thofe facred 

ruins, thole gigantic fkeletons, which once enclofed a 

foul, whofe energies governed the world !”’ 

The doubt in which we are held refpecting Ellena’s 
birth, the almoft conviétion which we feel, while we 
abhor the idea, that Schedoni is her father, and the 
fatisfaétion which breaks on the dark landfcape of her 
life, when we know it to be difproved, are highly im- 
preflive. Without the intervention of apparitions, we 
are benumbed with fear, and raifed beyond the efforts 
of conjeéture. To this fenfation, good Paulo is a happy 
relicf: indeed he has often fpoken to our heart. 

If Mrs. R. has any fault, it is in her defcriptions, 
which fometimes appear too wordy and exaggerated.— 
Timeiy, this defeét may be eafily removed. Perhaps, 
it would have been hardly noticed in a common writer ; 

: but, 
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but, where there are fo many beauties, the leaft de- 
formity is vilible. 

The terrible and the fublime is our author’s pecu- 
liar element; where, wrapt in the folds of the tempef, 
fhe vetis, or animates, at her will, the wandering eye of 
the imagination. 


Ee 


Art. IV. The Contradifion. By the Rev. William 
Cole. pp. 248. 58. boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


HE good Major, as guardian to his nephew Henry 

—an excellent young man in the church, under- 
takes to fhew him the road to preferment. Henry, 
knowing no other read than that of sztegrity, is much 
furprized to hear his uncle affert, that _/we was not the 
ready way to clerical emolument. ‘To prove this pofi- 
tion, the Major refers to the adventures of his brother, 
who had (for his own amufement and information) 
traverfed the country-as an applicator for fome fitua- 
tion in the church. Among others, he meets with 


* A Rev. Tippy Bob, 

With a lifping fmirk of placid felf-confequence, and 2 
fort of tiptoe-jerk, as he approached me, Pray, Sir, faid he, be 
feated—You deteét me in a mott horrid, nay the moft hor- 
rideft difhabitle!—May I prefume to folicit you to indulge 
me an inftant, while I doff my robe de chambre, and drefs un 
peu, that I may be, after that, yous’s moft devotedly, 
without a tittle, an tota of interruption.—He went out—he 
at laft returned (his hair was of a flaxen kind, én papillotes, 
with yellow flippers on, tied with fome lilac ribbon, which 
* Nancy gave him,’ in a pair of white filk flockings, with 
blue frenchified clocks) So, fir, Tam at your fervice; and 
think myfelf moit highly honoured by béing called on this 
morning, fo carly, by fo reputable a divinity! (it was, Major, 
half pait twelve o’clock) I fear, fir, faid I, 1 interrupt you 
rematurely ! Not at all, not at all, my deareft fir! I have 
jut breakfafed, though but indifferently. Matilda makes 
fhocking tea; I never fall teach that idles to reduce Bo- 
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hea under any decent fubordination. Apropos! Have you 
broken your fait? Yes, fir, I have taken an early dinner— 
Dinner, fir? Yes, fir. I was up very early this morn, and have 
ridden a great way.—~-Tant micux, faid he; it muft have 
edged your palate with a moft reputable penchant! We dine 
in the evening here; fo that you can at leaft fu with me at 
fix! Sir, you do me, faid I, much honour! But, Mr. Reétor, 
(for his affectation gave me half an emetic, and made me 
very impatient) may I prefume now? True, true, true, good 
fir! (faid he) I forgot, I am a very abfence! The young 
Duchefs of Q y calls me always Abfent Launce !— 
Let us to—to—to (taking a pinch of fnuff mof exquifitely 
perfumed, and impregnated with otto of rofes, yet not fuf- 
tering it to come nearer his face than ten inches, and then only 
looking at it obliquely with his left nofiril) to bufinefs—Bufi- 
nefs muft not be negleéted—-Pardon me, I am a very abfence ! 
Lady Leonora, Lady Clementina, and my little Ducheffe (as 
I told you) are continually dunning me on my abfence— 
hah !—eheh!—hah !—hah !—eheh! —(D—g you, perhaps, 
faid I, fecretly, in your prefence) Bufinefs, (continued he) 
muft not be negleéted ; is my fpecific maxim—and therefore 


that it may be well done, done comme il faut, I rejoice in 
accepting yov—(I bowed) fir, what is the price of ‘ the mar- 


ket?’ (I itared) I mean, fir, curacies!—They are not well 
paid, I know, and I fhall be happy to confider them decently. 
I mean to raife them from 60]. to 651. per year (the living, 
Major, netted 6391. 10s. 10d, per year). But you muft work 
hard, yet not run too brifkly over the turf. I muft have 
twenty-five minutes afternoon, and what you pleafe above 
ten, morning fervice. Mr. Rector, (faid L) as your reprefen- 
tative, I mutt of courfe do my beft! Sir, faid he, I fhall cer 
tainly try you—I love to encourage the clergy—Your addrefs 
I doubt not—but your dref/s ? You have forgotten your Sun- 
day coat. Sir, I have no other. Then, faid he, do—I lao 
ment=—-mo{t— inordinately, for my parifhioners’ eyes as well 
as ears muft be gratified; they never take their eyes off me! 
Much depends on the outfide—the platter fhould prefent an 
agreeable vis a vis—yet, fir, entre nous, to tell you a fecret 
rather abruptly and confidentially, I am not “ well’’ with 
the unfafhionables, it is a pofitive faét, in my churches. I 
told, nay I complained to Lady Leonora, Lady Clementina, 


and 
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and the Ducheffe, of it—They faid they wondered vaftly, very 
vattly, at it—but the ‘ vulgar (I comforted them by faying 
fo) have no tafte!’~-Yet am I (continued he) very atten- 
tive; for I indulge them myfelf every Sunday fortnight — 
You muft know (entre nous) I hate the job; but neceffity 
has no law, and I mutt not hide my talents.—Apropos! faid 
he, (looking at my coat, and feeing a hole in it) I can reétify 
that indifcretion '—I can fuit you—eheh! eheh! I intended 
on Eafter-day to have given my oftler anew livery. I always 
drefs my clerks, you muft know; they are a fort of § fecond- 
hand clergy,’ I reckon! Now, fir, I lately difabled at the 
B d Coffee-houfe, and at the rooms at Bath, on my late 
excurfion, three very new coats, (this is, entre nous, my 
friend) they are made on the tip of ftilifh propriety, and tinc- 
tured with the effence of fuperlative fafhion : yet for you they 
may be reduced to humble and fubordinate gravity, and made 
to fit you, comme il faut, by my clerk himfelf, who, though 
not a very famous “ Amen,” is avowedly a gentleman of the 
fhears !—Now, fir, if you will appear in them on duty, in the 
defk on Sunday, the two others three times in the week, as 
your difcretion fhall fuggeft, I think we can fplit the dif- 
ference in our prefent adjuftment of neceffary preliminaries ! 
(poor Goofe! thought I—I {corn to rob thee! befides, my 
dear Major, my plan is to drefs, you muft recolleét, poorly, 
and as a diffreffed clergyman). ‘Thus then, aye, thus, (faid 
Tippy Bob, bearing delicately his right cheek on his thumb, 
and preffing his forehead with the tip of his firft finger, 
flightly, fideways, and looking down with an oblique fa- 
tisfation, on a moft beautiful ring and a very white hand) 
thus, aye thus, Monfieur Cure, it fhall be! As you appear 
not to be overburthened with cafh, you fhall work out your 
cloth, and at the end of the quarter I will give you the dif- 
ference, either by draft on my banker here, or my Drum- 
mond in town. I was, Major, furprifed at his meannefs, as 
much as chagrined at his infolence ; I bit my lip, and turned 
pale with indignation; but conquered myfelf—I was filent, 
but gave this filence an air of balancing matters, fo that he 
did not difcover me! A lad led up my horfe, as fettled 
between us, over his lawn; he rang the bell in agitation, 
George, Harry, William, Matilda—tell thofe d d fellows 
I will buy no more dog-horfes! Pardon me, fir, for fhocking 
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your eye-hght; thefe Hottentots have no difcrimination, no 
taile, no delicacy ! The lad ftill advanced refulutely. Sir, 
faid I, humbly, half fmiling, that is my herfe! Pardon me, 
Reverend Sir! (laying a firefs on the word Reverend)—Is it 
poffible ? I have lo@ my Dolland opera glafs, and do not fee 
clearly ;‘but if it be poiittively fo, I can fet you up.— Your 
Rofinante is on the pinnacle of ttarvation—(indeed corn and 
hay are, they tell me, excetlively dear!) I will fend him into 
the Duchefs’s park; fhe gives me as (entre nous) a fingular 
favourite, a run! But, as of courfe, you have too much f{pirit 
to fuffer me to mortgage myfelf on your account, whom as 
yet ‘nobody knows,’ the keep of your defperado (faid he, 
filing) fhall be but added to our old account; the cloth, 
the grafs, the horfe, and fermons, can be adjufied, and de- 
ducted for at the fame time.” 


One inftance of the pathetic,—and it is the death of 
the Major ! 

He is on his laft bed—has witneffed the union of 
Henry with Mifs B 


““ They returned; received the bleffing of their dear, vene- 


rable vs apie his eyes fparkled; an unufual glow animated 
his cheeks; he attempted to fpeak, but could not—At laft, 
recolleGing himfelf, Henry, I have a commiflion (I received 
a letter in your abfence) which you muft execute inftantly— 
The chaife is nearly ready—Hark ! I hear it coming—You 
mufit haften to town to fign in perfon (better, much better 
while I am living) one parchment—two mutt be figned—one 
by you and the other by Mifs B y— (pardon me, Mrs. 
——-!) in London, at my Solicitor’s chambers, who fent ex- 
prefs for your attendance. —* Sir, I obey!’ Your lovely 
wife I will (thall I, Henry +) take charge of till you return. 
No, fir, faid he, fmiling, I hope the would for once be a Fu- 
gitive even from you !—-Mrs, —— blufhed !—Adieu ! faid 
the Major; heaven profper you; bring the deeds cafed in 
oil-fkin—If my wound ‘get worfe, I will write; if not, con- 
clude it is better; and that I can afford to give you at leaft a 
week’s holidays—Adieu ! ne, them both as well as he 
auuld)—the boys are ready—Adie 
Ah! happy wi! 
But, 
Alas! poor Major! 
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“ The chaife drove off flowly (by Henry’s order) till it was 
out of fight; then rapidly wheeled them to town. 

“ The poor Major contrived, though with much difficulty, 
to heave himfelf aukwardly up in his bed—looked as long as 
he could through the fhrubbery ‘ Come back foon, come 
¢ back now !’ but when they turned fharp into the London 
road, he called out aloud, Stop, Henry! ftup a moment! J 
will nat rob you of two minutes! pray ftop! I only defire to 
fhake hands with you once mare, and to kiis, for the laft time, 
yo-ur lo-ve-ly He could no more; but fank down on his 
pillow, wept bitterly ; and in a very inconfiderable time, worn 
out by pain of his wound, (increafed by laft night’s reftleff- 
nefs, though it was now rather more eafy) enervated with the 
execution of this happy morning’s folemn bufinefs, and exer- 
tion, the Major fell at laft into a peaceful and heavenly 
fleep— 

“ He awoke no more!!! 

“© Adieu! thou good, thou venerable old man! light lie 
the turf on thy grave, moiftened with the filial tears of th 
who knew thee beft !—Deeply and moft fincerely fhall thy 
friends lament the lofs of thee!—Some fhall prefume to imi- 
tate thy virtues—all fhall revere them! In Henry thou fhalt 
live again!'—Thy memory fhall flourifh!—His wife hall 
wear thy facred lock, bequeathed to her by thee, near her 
heart! 

* Their children thal) early lifp thy honoured name; their 
Sittle hands ihall weave an 








Annual chaplet of regret; 
But 
Henry and his Clara alone 
(In midnight privacy 
And facred filence) 
Shall with it 
Decorate thy tomb !”” 


Reader; if thy feelings have kept company with 
eurs, thou wilt be difpleated that we have given thee 
no more of fuch excellent repaft. ‘ Humorous and 
pathetic friend!’ thou wilt exclaim, addreffing the 
Author of Contradi@ion, “ we thank thee for this, 
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and entreat thee to continue thy amiable exertions. 
Genius and Virtue fhall never fail to befriend the 
writings of theic own children.” 





Art. V. The Hurricane: a Theofophical and Wef- 
tern Eclogue. To which is fubjoined a Solitary Ef- 
fufion in a Summers Evening. By William Gilbert. 
pp. 104. 3s. 6d. boards. Crofby. 1796. 


TT HE fum and fubftance of the Author’s endeavour 

is,to prove that the difcovery and conqueft of 
America by Columbus, will finally conquer the world. 
However the body might have been fubcued, he con- 
tends, that the /pir/t of America was never vanquifhed: 
—traces its action to the declaration of independence, 
and thence to the Revolution in France. Then, con- 
fidering the fpirit of change manifetted by Gallia, as 
the prelude to other moral and political alterations, he 
primarily accounts the whole to the diifufion of Ame- 


rican fentiment. But all this is to be gathered rather 
from his Notes, than his Poem. The latter is nerved 
by that ftrong and wild enthufiafm which muft ever 
awaken attention. 

After a ftorm: 


“ ?Twas where the found of guns had marked a wreck, 
My own feleéted path I took, in fearch 

Ot objeéts breathing from the Eaftern ftorm. 

Wild and tremendous was the nightly ky : 

The clouds involved in vaft confufion, deep 

And ripening ftill for action, afcended 

Swiftly, from the Southand Weft. Exhaufted 

To the Eaft they thinned, and nearly oped there 
The lowering tky ; where, dimly feen, one ftar 
Glimmered on night’s dull brow, and then was hid. 
Pale twilight from the fhrouded moon difcovered 
Shattered Nature; and, as we neared the dreadful 
Sounding ocean, large torches held aloft 

Gleamed fearful on the loud tempeftuous wafte. 
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We faw, on near approach, the tattered fail 

Of a fhip driven by billows over thelves 

Of rocks, high up the creek, and lodged on fhore. 

Around no form of life was feen. ’Twas ravage. 

No hand remained. The tempeft was her pilot. 

Within with fpeed through every hold we fearch, 

And cabin. The firft were empty. The laft 

Repaid my zeal; for here I found, foftly 

Reclining on a leeward couch, a form 

Divine. Waked by the noife and lights, her eyes, 

As on I came, returned the beams of mine. 

With horrid fpeed fhe faid (Elmira) Where is 

mother ? 

Where is my mother gone? and are we yet 

In England ? 
She knew not the dangers 

She had paffed ; but hearing Englifh fpoke, and 

Dreaming nought of ftrangers, having funk to fleep 

Among accuftomed friends, fuppofed herfelf 

Still known. Simply eloquent, fhe told me, 

How they difturbed her with their noife on board; 

How, being ftill at length, fhe hugged her couch, 

Rocked by the winds and feas to dead repofe, 

Till thence awoke by me. So infant {pirits, 

Who wing their animating flight of Death 

In pleafing flumbers from their mother’s arms, 

Alight unknowing on celeftial ground : 

Then prefs with firmy ftep the flowery path, 

Nor dream of ferpents they have never known; 

Embrace with fmiles their firft angelic friend, 

And ope the little treafure of their hearts.” 


« What is metre?” fays Mr. G. He anfwers: 

“ Tt is a contrivance to throw the accent, zo! where a 
** common reader or fpeaker would throw it, but where 
** an impaffioned orator or judicious agtor would throw 
“ it.’—Though we applaud this gentleman for his de- 
termined ayerfion to the cant regulations of cold-hearted 
criticifm, 
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criticifm, we cannot admit his definition as a fufficient 
paffport for all the licences to be met with in this Poem. 
He is aware of fome ; and we are perfuaded, that when 
judgment fhall have taken the reins of imagination, he 
will admit the correétion of others. 

Concerning the profe of this zzcommon writer, we 
know not what to determine. He, with many excel- 
lent and difcerning charaéters, is juftly incenfed at the 
petit philofophy fo much heard of in our day: but 
whether he means to demolifh it by the fatire or the 
gravity of his Theofophic refle&tions, we confefs our- 
felves incompetent to judge. 


I — 


Art. VI. Marchmont: a Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 
4 vols. 16s. fewed. Low, 1796. 


HE principal virtue, which this novel of March- 

mont purpofes to inculcate, is fortitude; and Mrs. 
Smith has certainly placed both her hero and heroine 
in fituations capable of calling it forth. Althea, the 
heroine, is the only child, by a firft marriage, of Sir 
Audley Dacres; who, upon an union with a woman of 
great fortune, gives her up to the care of a maiden 
fifter of his firft wife, Mrs. Trevyllian. The book 
opens with the journey of that lady with her niece, to 
fee a friend who is ill near London; and defcribes, 
with much pathos, the attentive kindnefs of Mrs. Tre- 
vyllian to her fick friend, which terminates in her dy- 
ing of the diforder, caught by attendance on her fick 
acquaintance. Althea, after the lofs of her aunt, is 
takcn home to the houfe of her father, amidft a family 
which confifts of young mafters and miffes, like all 
other fpoiled and fafhionable children, and a mother-in- 
law, felfifh, unfeeling, and avaricious : in the courfe of 
thefe fcenes, Mifs Dacres becomes flightly acquainted 
with Edmund Marchmont, the hero.—Marchmont is a 
young man, of ruined fortune, but exemplary —_— 
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and is at this time reduced to aétual diftrefs, and 
ftruggling in vain to gain fome provifion for himfelf, 
that might enable him to aflift a mother and three 
fitters. 

Althea, about this period, receives an offer of mar- 
riage from Mr. Mohun, a difagreeable man, in the law, 
and upon refufing an alliance fo {plendid, is fent down 
by Sir Audley, to the decayed feat of the March- 
monts, which has come to his wife by the fore-clofing 
of a mortgage. In this defolate place, Althea finds 
Marchmont himfelf, concealed from his creditors ; 
and, foon after this difcovery, perfuades him to quit 
England for France, in fearch of an uncle he has 
there. — At the momeft in which Marchmont is 
about to ftep into the boat, which is to convey him 
from England, he makes an avowal of his paffion for 
Althea; and, before he has received an anf{wer, he runs 
on to tell her the hiftory of his career of authorfhip, in 
former days, and very coolly flourifhes away, through 
many pages, about the tricks of bookfellers, and the 
little encouragement for the exertions of genius. At 
length he departs, and foon after Althea is called to 
Bath, to attend her repentant father, who expires fud- 
denly, while the is there, without altering his will. 

Her next remove is to Lady Dacres, with whom fhe 
does not remain long, but making herfelf known to the 
Marchmonts, fhe joins her fmall income to theirs, and 
endures with them, the melancholy reverfe of their cir- 
cumftances. After many anxieties about Marchmont, 
who frequently writes letters full of France and its 
horrors—he returns, and they are married. He is, 
fhortly after, arrefted for his former debts, and thrown 
into the King’s Bench; Althea, with perfevering love, 
ftill attends him, and after enduring much real diftrefs, 
a friend ftarts up, in the fhape of a whimfical old man 
—extricates him from prifon; and, by the help of a 
large fum of money, throws Marchmont’s affairs into 
law, and recovers great part of his eftate. 

There are fome few attempts at fafhionable cha- 
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raéters ; but they are only remarkable for their infipi- 
dity, and are not what we fhould have expeéted from 
the pen of Charlotte Smith. Lady Dacres and Sir 
Audley, however, are well drawn; and Mrs. Tre- 
vyllian, though fhe appears but little, is always touch- 
ing. Marchmont is introduced at firft in too abjeé& a 
ftate, ever to appear dignified afterwards; and the 
whole courfe of the book does not efface the humiliating 
impreffion he has once made. 

Althea is natural, innocent, and affeéting ;—but, 
neither Mohun, nor Vampyre, give you that horror at 
their crimes which the Authorefs labours to excite :— 
they do not do enough to merit the bitternefs with 
which fhe writes; and, for that reafon, we are apt to 
imagine, fhe is iz them aiming at perfonality. Upon 
the whole, the incident of this book is little, and the 
intereft not much—Yet from the Preface, and the 
melancholy ftate of Mrs. Smith’s mind, when it was 
written, we are pre-difpofed to be even more than in- 
dulgent to it. 


TA aes 


Art. VII. Sappho and Phaon. In a Series of Legi- 
timate Sonnets, with Thoughts on Poetical Suljedts, 
and Anecdotes of the Grecian Poetefs. By Mary 
Robinjon, Author of Poems, Sc. Se. Sc. Ge. pp. 82. 
{mall 8vo. 7s. 6d. in boards. Hookham and Co. 
1796. 

HE preface to this work, containing an account of 

what Mrs. Robinfon efteems a legitimate fonnet, 
fays, ‘* Sophifticated fonnets are fo common, for every 

‘* rhapfody of rhyme, from fix lines to fixty, comes un- 

‘ der that denomination, that the eye frequently turns 

from this {pecies of poem with difguft. Every 
fchool-boy, every romantic fcribbler, thinks a fonnet 

a tafk of little difficulty. From this ignorance in 

fome, and vanity in others, we fee the monthly and 

diurnal publications abounding with ballads, odes, 
elegies, epitaphs, and allegories, the non-defcript 
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“ ephemera from the heated brains of felf-important 
“ poetafters, all ufhered into notice under the appel- 
“ lation of SONNET.” After this, let us read a /egiti- 
mate fonnet. 
Page 48. Sappho is fuppofed to fpeak of Phaon. 
« Dang’rous to hear, is that melodious tongue, 
And fatal to the fenfe thofe murd’rous eyes, 
Where in a fapphire fheath, love’s arrow lies, 
Himfelf conceal’d the chrytta! hearts among! 
Oft o’er that form, enamour’d have I hung, 
On that fmooth cheek to mark the deep’ning dyes, 
While from that lip the fragrant breath would rife, 
That lip, like Cupid’s bow with rubies ftrung! 
Still let me gaze upon that polith’d brow, 
O’er which the golden hair, luxuriant plays; 
So, on the modett lily’s leaves of fnow, 
The proud fun revels in refplendent rays! 
Warm as his beams this fenfate heart fhall glow, 
Till life’s laft hour, with Phaon’s felf decays'”’ 


It may now be proper to inform the reader (and 








this we thall do by Mrs. Robinfon) that the Grecian 
Sappho’s compofitions, “ poffeffed none of the artificial 
6 decorations of a feigned paffion; they were the 
“ genuine effufions of a fupremely enlightened foul, 
“ labouring to fubdue a fatal enchantment.” 


ee 


Arr. VIII. Fortune's Fool; a Comedy, in Five A&s. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By Frederick Reynolds, Author of Speculation, €c. 
pp: 74. Longman. 2s. 1796. 

ERTAIN would-be ghofts of Shakfpeare, have 
fupphed Mr. R. with the hint of Sir Bamber 

Blackletter, a perfonage fearcely lefs heterogeneous 

than the forgeries of Ireland. Add to Sir Bamber, 

Ap-Hazard the Welchman, and you have the whole 

fupport of Forrune’s Fool. The dialogue of this play 

is agreeable ; the humour fprightly, though fometimes 
unnatural ; but it has nothing to boaft on the fcore of 
novelty. 
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The Funeral of Bigotry, addreffed to the Members of 
the Miffionary Society. With a Copy of the Epitaph 
Sung at the Interment: By the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
A.M. Symonds, price 1s. 


“HIS is a very ingenious little pamphlet, and well 
calculated to anfwer the purpole for which it was 
written—the deftruétion of Bigotry. The attentive and 
candid reader cannot but approve of its contents. It 
feems that Mr. Bogve, in a fermon preached on behalf 
of the Miffionary Society, had declared that Bigotry 
was dead, and that they met together to celebrate the 
folemnities of its funeral. But Mr. Foxes, who after- 
wards preached for the fociety on the fame occafion, 
uettions the truth of bigotry being dead, or at leaft fays, 
that if it be dead, its ghoft fill appears in Wales. This 
intimation induces the author of this pamphlet to in- 
veftigate the report refpeéting the deceafe of bigotry, 
and he fhews, from feveral confiderations, that bigotry 
is wot dead, but mow Living, to the forrow of every 
true friend of the Chriftian Religion. 

We would gladly tranfcribe feveral paragraphs, 
which would fhew the good fenfe and benevolence of 
the writer. But we muft refer the reader to the pam- 
phlet itfelf, where he will find confiderable inftruétion 
and entertainment. The Members of the Miffionary 
Society, to whom it is addreffed, ought to pay it particu- 
lar attention; and we truft that it may prevail with 
them to be ftill more candid and liberal towards their 
fellow-chriftians. Be this, however, as it may, no good 
chriftian, in our humble opinion, can withhold his appro- 
bation from the defign and execution of this little work ; 
and we join with every true difciple of Jefus Chrift, in 
praying that the period may at length arrive, when no 
chriftian fhall calumniate his drother, but ALL ftrive ¢9 
preferve the unity of the fpirit in the bond uf peace. 
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